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GREETINGS 
F THE SEASON 


TO OUR PATRONS AND 
FRIENDS EVERYWHERE 


THROUGHOUT THE COMING YEAR, AS IN THE PAST, WE SHALL CONTINUE OUR EFFORTS 
TO MAKE HOUSTON THE CHEAPEST AND MOST EFFICIENT PORT IN THE WORLD, THEREBY 
ADDING TO THE PROSPERITY WE WISH FOR YOU DURING THE COMING YEAR. 


PORT HOUSTON 








J. Russell Wait 


Director of the Port 























EXPORTERS, IMPORTERS, 
FORWARDERS 


and others interested in Germany 
are welcome to the free use of the 
German Railroad Freight Infor- 
mation Office. 





A thoroughly equipped bureau for the dissemination 
of informative data of every conceivable kind on export 
and import freight shipments between the United 
States, Canada, Germany and Central Europe. 


1. Advice, free of charge, is given to shippers and im- 
porters regarding freight traffic and tariffs of Ger- 
many and all countries adjoining Germany. 


2. Information may be applied for free of charge re- 
garding favorable transportation opportunities from, 
to, and in transit through Germany. 


3. Irregularities in freight traffic with Germany, as far as 
it concerns routes via the German Railroad Company, 
are investigated on application. 


4. Furtherance of effective mutual traffic connections by 
observation of freight traffic in order to establish 
actual demands. 


While all information is given free of charge, it is 
pointed out again that this bureau does not handle any 
forwarding or shipping, and, therefore, inquirers are un- 
der no obligation whatsoever for any services rendered. 

t2” FREE: New Map of Germany “&] 


WRITE TO 


GERMAN RAILROAD COMPANY 


Freight Information Office 


HANS ENGEL, General Representative 
11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 






GREAT 
WHITE =m 
FLEET “™ 


Regular Freight and Passenger Service 
BETWEEN 


New York, New Orleans, Boston and San Francisco 
AND 
Cuba, Jamaica, Panama, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Guatemala, Honduras, British Honduras, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Salvador. 
Weekly service with transshipment at Cristobal (Canal 
Zone) to West Coast Ports of Central America, Svuth 


America and Mexico at differential rates. Through 
bills of lading to all points. 


Shipments to El Salvador handled expedi- 
tiously via Puerto Barrios, Guatemala and the 
International Railways of Central America. 


For Rates and Other Information Address: 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 





=H, Pier 3, North River, New York, N. Y. 
) 1001 Fourth St., 111 W. Washington St., 
FLEET : San Francisco, Calif. Chicago, Ill. 
\, Long Wharf, 321 St. Charles St., 


Boston, Mass. New Orleans, La. 


One Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


General Offices: 


Service Corp., 418 S. Market St., Chicago, Il Entered 


sstoffice at Chicago, Ill., under the Act of March 3, 18 
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isanE RIE Siding 


@ Wherever your location, your shipping and 
receiving platforms can be on Erie sidings. 
The Erie picks up less-than-carload freight at 
your door, loads it for you on fast trains, and 
then unloads and delivers it to your custom- 
er’s receiving room. @ For incoming freight 
you can specify to your supplier that he give 
you the same convenient Erie service. Then 
you won’t have to pick up your shipments at 
a freight terminal—Erie will do it for you. 
@ The entire door-to-door haul is one simple 
transaction for you. Erie makes only one 
charge and assumes full responsibility. You 
save time and trouble, and no longer have to 
deal with several agencies. Call _your Erie 
freight agent, and see how helpful this serv- 


ice can be. 
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SHIP VIA 





SAVES | 
INSURANCE 
COST 


Because the President Liners of the Amer- HEHE 
ican Mail Line travel over the short, fast sbesaeitie 
route to and from the Orient, your insur- 
ance costs are lowered . . . no small item 
in these days of keen competition. Whether 
shipping to American ports or those of the 
Orient route your shipments via American 
Mail Line and be assured of best service 
and quick delivery at point of destination. 














In addition to the President Liners, a fleet 
of fast cargo liners makes frequent sailings to 
Japan, China and the Philippines. 








For information, apply desk No. 6 









BO WE SHE, ink. 6 c:00'0 00000 see New York 

1714 Dime Bank Bldg............-- Detroit 

110 So. Dearborn St..............Chicago 

Union Trust Bldg. Arcade....... Cleveland 
General Freight Office 

740 Semast Weiss .0s oc cccvccvceds Seattle 






Fast Freight and Passenger Service 


AMERICAN 7 
MAIL LINE {| 


76 offices in 22 countries at your service 











Between 
ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, DULUTH, 


e j WINNIPEG, PORTLAND, SEATTLE, 
Locomotives on T TACOMA, SPOKANE, KLAMATH FALLS, 
SACRAMENTO, OAKLAND, SAN FRAN- 

CISCO, VANCOUVER and VICTORIA, B.C., 


run themselves — and intermediate points. 


ROUTE OF THE FAMOUS 


. and neither do freight schedules. E M Pl RE BU : LDE a4 


“North Western” It takes men to make the engine go 
Ross eaten and men to see that each consignment Between hae 
i 


service to, from arrives quickly and safely. 


oT hee tates “North Western” has always stressed LONGEST CINDERLESS MILEAGE 


the importance of the human element 


ILLINOIS in freight as well as passenger trans- in the NORTHWEST 































IOWA 
portation .. . knows that good men ; 
ee are fully as necessary as good mechan- For 1600 miles, or 88% of the distance 
t MINNESOTA ical equipment ... has carefully built between the Twin Cities and Seattle, giant 
at NEBRASKA up an organization of picked men that oil-burning or electric locomotives are used 
SO. DAKOTA can be depended upon at all times —affording the traveler a clean, smooth 
NO. DAKOTA : i ica’ i i 
: wy P oe trip through America’s most interesting 
1 OMING Bring your shipping problems to your scenery. 







nearest Chicago & North Western 









































. es ° P. B. Beidelman A. J. Dickinson P. H. Burnham 
& representativ e. No matter what its Freight Traffic Mgr. we er Traffic Mgr. Western Traffic Mgr. 
st nature may be, he will gladly help you St. Paul, Minn. aul, Minn. Seattle, Wash. 
A ; in every way possible. C. W. Meldrum C. F. O’Hara H. G. Dow 
bs iS Asst. Gen. Passenger Agent Asst. General Freight and Eastern Traffic Mgr. 
uy Seattle, Wash. Passenger Agent 233 Broadway 
~ Helena, Mont New York City, N. Y. 

ae CHICAGO A T. J. Shea B. S. Merritt 
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26 states East and 22 states West 
24: states North and 24 states South 
of PEORIA 
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and at Peoria, which is at the center of things, there is the Peoria and Pekin 
Union Railway to see that your shipments gain time as they move from one 
corner of the country to another, by eliminating delays in transfer between 
carriers. 


In routing shipments send them via 


P& P.U. RY. and PEORIA 


Fourteen trunk line railroads meet at the Gateway City and the P. & P. U. 
serves them all. It has one function and that is to keep shipments, destined 
beyond, moving and on their way. 


The Traffic Manager who serves his customers well serves his company best, 
and if there is one thing customers want today it is delivery without delay. 


PEORIA and PEKIN UNION RY. 


For information write: E. F. STOCK, Traffic Manager, Union Station, Peoria, Illinois 


Switching service between: 





Peoria & Pekin Union Ry. Co. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. Ilinois Central R. R. New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
Alton R. R. Chicago & Illinois Midland Ry. IMlinois Terminal R. R. System R. R. 

Atchison, Topeke & Santa Fe Ry. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. Inland Waterways Corporation Pennsylvania Railroad 

Chicago & North Western Ry. Cleve., Cin., Chi. & St. Louis Ry. Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R. Peoria Terminal Railroad 


(Peoria & Eastern) Toledo, Peoria & Western R, R. 
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In our advertising throughout the year in the 


Traffic World we have talked business only. 
But there is more to business than “business.” 
There is the warmth of human contacts, of pleas- 


ant acquaintance-ships and of fine friendships. 


A COAST TO COAST 


The Traffic World 


MERRY CHRISTMAS * HAPPY NEW YEAR: 


Vol. LIV, No. 95 


With the thought of these worthwhile elements 
in business life in mind, the traffic officers of 
Southern Pacific take this means to extend their 
best wishes for a Merry Christmas and a Happy 


New Year to you and you and all of you. 
y y y 


TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 
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The Traffic World 


An independent national journal of transportation; a working tool for traffic men 
Rail —Water — Motor Vehicle —Air— Material Handling and Distribution 
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Our Platform 


A permanent transportation institute, supported by 
all interested in sound policies, for the purpose of 
setting forth facts without bias. 

Private ownership and operation of all transport. 
Take the government out of the ocean and inland water- 
way transportation business. 

Keep politics out of rate-making. 

A scientific determination by competent and un- 
biased investigation as to whether commercial motor 
vehicles are ~paying their fair share of the cost of high- 
ways used by them in their business, and a uniform ap- 
plication of the principles thus arrived at. 

Proper payment by inland waterway transport for 
the use of the waterways as a place of doing business. 

Equalization of regulation of the various agencies 
of transport and jurisdiction over all of them by the 
same body or coordinated bodies. 

An Interstate Commerce Commission composed of 
men, not only of good character and general ability, but 
with some special training in and knowledge of the mat- 
ters with which they have to deal. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable rates for ship- 
pers, but a rate level high enough to give the transport 
agencies the adequate revenue prescribed by sound public 
policy. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 





LABOR AND RAILROADS 


HI. twenty-one so-called “standard” railroad labor 

unions have announced, through their publication, 
“Labor,” that their association has prepared a legisla- 
tive program for submission to the Seventy-fourth Con- 
Lress calling for shorter hours, restrictions on length of 
trains, and “full crews” in train operation and main 
tenance of way departments. Organized railroad labor is 
also supporting the government in its attack on the de 
cision of Chief Justice Wheat, of the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia, holding unconstitutional the 
railroad pension act. 

The fact that the executives of the railroad unions 
hive approved a program that—it will not be disputed— 
will substantially increase the expense of operating the 
railroads, while the railroads, as a whole, are and have 
heen o>berating at a deficit in net income, is a cause for 
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concern, Adoption of this program is to be urged not 
withstanding that the union leaders won in the wage 
negotiations with railroad management last spring with 
the result that elimination of the 10 per cent deduction 
from pay of railroad employes will be completely effected 
by next April. 

If Congress should enact the so-called six-hour day 
bill, put forward by the railroad unions, and the other 
legislation purposely designed to require the employment 
of additional men in the operation of the railroads, and 
there should net materialize quickly what now appears 
to be entirely unlikely—a great increase in the volume 
of traffic 
the taking over by the government of the rail 


it seems to us that there would be only one 
result 
roads. If that is the objective of the railroad labor lead- 
ers they should state it. If their position is that they 
are going to have what they want regardless of the ability 
of the railroads to meet their demands and continue to 
operate under private ownership, they should make that 
clear. The issue, we think, is being clearly drawn. There 
can be no escaping it. 

If it were not so serious, the situation that is being 
developed by the demands of the representatives of the 
organized employes of the railroads, in the face of the 
financial condition of the railroads, would be positively 
ludicrous. Railroad management was virtually forced 
into agreeing to elimination of the 10 per cent wage de 
duction. The representatives of the employes refused to 
settle on any other basis. Rather than face a strike, man 
agement capitulated. Not satisfied to wait for better 
times to press for adoption of measures that will further 
increase the expenses of the railroads, the labor leaders 
boldly pursue a course of attempting to get all they can. 
We think the idea that conditions will be improved by 
forcing an increase in employment and wages in an in 
dustry that is running in the red has been demonstrated 
in the last year or so to be fallacious, 

The situation is serious because it is likely that Con 
gress will approve the program of the railroad unions, 
unless President Roosevelt should call a halt. It is not 
expected that the new Congress will be an improvement 
over the last one, and the railroad pension act imposing 
a substantial financial burden on the railroads was ap 
proved by the last Congress notwithstanding the plea of 
the carriers that they could not see their way clear to 
meeting it in the face of conditions, 
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We think it would be decidedly in the interest of 
organized railroad employes to take a common-sense view 
of the matter, unless they wish to force government op- 
eration of the railroads. Their employers are confronted 
with many difficulties. The volume of traffic is low. Their 
transport competitors already have a marked advantage 
over the railroads, due, in part, to the maintenance of 
wages and working conditions as they now are on the 
railroads. To press for further advantages at this time, 
it seems to us, is not wise, even from the viewpoint of 
the employes—unless, as we have said, they wish to force 
government operation. 


THE RAILROAD CRISIS 





most of them either beside the point or 


Pipi neoeones 

indicating a misunderstanding of what was said 
continue to be received on our editorial of two weeks ago 
under the above heading. Several speak of our “attack” 
We beg to 
point out that what we said was in no sense an attack on 


on the Association of American Railroads, 
the new railroad organization but, rather, was meant to 
be a constructive suggestion for the lines that compose 
it. We are sympathetic with it and believe it has a great 
opportunity in the situation. Our only concern is that 
the selfishness of individual railroads and their unwilling 
ness to act in concert in taking advantage of the oppor 
tunity may prevent its realization. When we read what 
some railroad officials, in reply to us, have to say about 
what the railroads have already done and the folly of ex- 
pecting them to do anything drastic now, we wonder why 
the new association was formed! Surely there is no ex 
cuse for superimposing this new organization on those 
already in existence, with no former oflicers of them dis 
charged and no cuts in their salaries, unless there is a 
job to be done. 

We are challenged to indicate specifically some of the 
We do not 
selves to be competent to suggest such things in detail 


things we think should be done, assert our 
but, without passing one way or the other on their merits 
or presuming to point out just how they should be ac 
complished, if at all, we suggest such things as freight 
car pooling, abolition of duplicated and unnecessary pas- 
senger service, and withdrawal of wasteful package car 
service as things that ought to have the immediate atten- 
tion of the railroads, with a view, not only to aeccom- 
plishing needed reforms, but to making an impression on 
public sentiment—and not only on public sentiment but 
on the gentlemen close to the administration in Washing- 
ton who assert that government ownership must come 
because the railroads are unable or unwilling to do the 
things that must be done to save them. 

One railroad vice president devotes several pages to 
showing that the shippers are the ones who ought to be 
most concerned about government ownership and that 
they always fight efforts of the railroads to make them- 
selves efficient or to obtain legislation that would insurg 
them a square deal. Our reply to him is that he is right, 
but that is no excuse for the railroads not doing, or trying 


to do, the things that ought to be done—and also that we 
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say it often and publicly, whereas the railroads never say 
it publicly; in fact, the greatest fault of the railroads js 
their cowardice where shippers are concerned. 

The whole of the idea that we are trying to “get over” 
is that the railroads must do something drastic at once 
to convince the public and the advocates of government 
ownership that they are not decadent and that they are 
alive to the situation, else they are in danger of being 
overwhelmed with government ownership; if the shippers 
do not cooperate, that is another situation to be met when 
it arises and, if it arises, it will not be the fault of the 
railroads. We think it is up to them to take the initiative. 
The danger of government operation is more imminent 
than many of them suppose. Note, for instance, the re 
mark made by Thomas F. Woodlock in an article printed 
elsewhere. “Supposing that, by a miracle, we escape gov 


ernment ownership and operation,” says he. 


NOD the situation if Senator 


Wheeler, who is likely to become chairman of the 


help transportation 
Senate interstate and foreign commerce committee, has, 
in that capacity, anything of consequence to do with their 
destinies. A man who, discussing the railroads, can find 
nothing more to say than he said, in his address from 
which we quoted last week, is certainly entitled to the 
place he holds among the “wild jackasses.” One would 
think that, even in talking to the plain “peepul” over the 
radio, a United States senator could do something more 
in keeping with his high position than to rail at Wall 
Street practices. Even if the sins of the railroads have 
been as serious as he says they have, the question is not 
now of that, but of preserving, under sound conditions, an 
adequate transportation system. But, of course, Senator 


Wheeler could not comprehend that. 


TWO WAYS OF KEEPING BOOKS 


W°* are printing elsewhere two parts of the annual 
report of the Secretary of War, in one of which, re 
ferring to the Panama Canal, he shows a certain net re\ 
enue, after deducting interest, among other charges, and 
in the other of which, referring to the Inland Waterways 
Corporation, operating barges on the Mississippi and 
Warrior rivers, he shows also a net revenue, no charge 
having been made for interest—though he does not point 
out that omission. 

This is the way these accounts are always rendered. 
Whichever is right or whichever is wrong, it would seem 
that the government ought to keep books the same way 
in the case of both enterprises, or explain why it does 
not. The reason for not making a charge for interest in 
the case of the barge line is, of course, the desire to show 
a profit; the explanation has always been: “We have no 
There 
is no interest paid in the case of the Panama Canal, 


interest to pay, so we do not show such an item.” 


either, but, in that case, the government seems to realize 
that, no matter whose money is invested or how it is ob- 
tained, capital cost should always be reckoned, for capi 
tal is always worth money. 
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Among those interested in NRA, 
an idea is more or less prevalent that 
President Roosevelt will not tell Con- 
gress what he would like to have done 
about that matter until near the end 
of the session. Then, the thought is, 

will insist on fast work to give him what he desires. The 
matter will then have become one of emergency, for the Presi- 
dent's supporters, at least. 


Roosevelt Expected 
to Make Last Minute 
Move on NRA 


Of course, “near the end of the session,” for hurry pur 
poses, Will be about May 1. By that time, it is believed, talk 
f adjournment will have been started by the executive branch 

the government. The national industrial recovery act, the 

indation of NRA, will expire by limitation the middle of June. 

No one has any idea that the President will have any 
trouble in putting through whatever he decides on. The fact 
that his party received a smaller percentage of the total vote 
in 1934 than in 1932 will not stand up, for practical political 
purposes, against the fact that more Democrats were elected 
to Congress in’ 1934 than in 1932. Percentages of the total vote 
are mere abstractions that interest statisticians. They may 
give comfort to some of the 1934 losers; but, in practical 
politics, the thing that counts is the total number of votes in 
Congress yielded by the balloting, regardless of the ratio of 
votes in the ballot boxes, between the winners and the losers. 

The same sort of strategy may not be unreasonable to 
uspect with regard to other matters—the legislation with re 
gard to Coordinator Eastman, for instance—and even on the 
whole subject of regulation of carriers in competition with the 
railroads. Last minute hurry up programs, thus far, have been 
productive for President Roosevelt. Why, it might be asked, 
hould he change his pace? 


“Petroleum industry paid billion 
Oil Industry in taxes, earned $204,000,000 last 
year,” says a press article from the 
department of public relations of the 
American Petroleum Industries Com- 
mittee concerning preliminary figures 
prepared by the committee about taxes paid in 1933, for presen- 
tation to the American Petroleum Institute. 

“Me and God,” according to newspaper reports, Was a 
favorite way adopted by Wilhelm Hohenzollern, while he held 
his job as kaiser of the Deutsches Reich, of telling how some- 
thing had been accomplished. In the same way the petroleum 
industry, in 1933, paid the billion of taxes. The committee out- 
giving shows that $731,611,324 of that billion was made up of 
consumption taxes, paid by the users of gasoline and lubricat- 
ing oil. 

The kaiser, in the old days, may have done a good deal, 
but the chances are that the part God did was not insignificant. 
The petroleum industry, it may be suggested, was too heavily 
taxed in 1933 and all other years. But the large part of the tax 
that is represented as having been paid by the industry in that 
year was paid by the users of gasoline and lubricating oil 
It was collected by the industry from the folks who drove up to 
filling stations, and turned over to federal, state, county, and 
municipal governments. The industry was the long-handled 
contribution box passed under the noses of the consumers, 
acked with the demand of the government that they fork over, 
for the privilege of consuming petroleum products, taxes ranging 
from twenty-five to 100 per cent of the cost of the things con- 

imed. 

After the initial statement about the industry paying one 
billion in taxes, the statement is qualified by an assertion that 
taxes levied upon the property, products, operations and serv- 
ces” of the industry amounted last year to $1,004,824,000, while 
the profits of the industry amounted to only the paltry sum of 
$204.000,000. The taxes on motor fuel which were not paid by 
the industry, amounted to $709,321,700, a tax bill almost large 
enough, it might be suggested, to satisfy the most vociferous 

dle-pate who yells “soak the rich” without realizing that every 
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time the rich man gets soaked for one dollar, the poor devils 
get soaked for two. 


How long will it be, it might be asked, 
before Americans get back to the idea, if 
ever, that practically all taxes are bad, only 
some are worse than others because the 
payer thereof gets so little in return for his 
money? 

Senator Ashurst, Arizona Democrat, asserting that he 
wanted it known that he was one senator who was not looking 
for political “pie,” declared that he desired limitation rathe! 
than expansion of government functions. 

“As a general thing,” said he, “I am against the formation 
of any new federal agencies. Every taxpayer in the country 
now is carrying a pie eater on his back.” 

That, it might be remarked, described the situation, but it 
did not answer the question as to when Americans would get 
back to the old idea that taxes were bad and, therefore, to 


A Pie Eater 
on Every Tax- 


payer’s Back 


be abolished instead of collected and paid out as doles, dis 


guised as alphabetical agencies and put out in the name of 
recovery, not in the name of liberty as with old crimes 

Time was, within the memory of men still living, when, 
if the Ohio legislature spent more than $4,000,000 a year for 
all state institutions and state offices, there was a roar. It came 
particularly from the Yankee part of it known as the Western 
Reserve, occupying the northeastern corner of the state and 
peopled by the grandsons of New Englanders. Four millions 
a year do not now constitute more than small change for the 
government of Cleveland, the capital of that Western Reserve. 
In those days, the governor of Ohio got $4,000 a year as salary, 
the secretary of state $2,500, the adjutant general $1,500, and 
the assistant adjutant general $900—and there was great com 
petition for the offices. 

Cincinnati was a great stench in the nostrils of the rest of 
the state because, among other things, just 42 years ago, the 
horrendous boss of that city, George B. Cox, proposed that the 
city bond itself for $6,000,000 to be used on municipal projects. 
Cincinnati was a stench then because it was believed that, if 
the bond issue were voted, the Cox crowd would graft lustily. 
The thing looked so bad that, even though it was not a state 
problem, Governor McKinley exerted his [Influence against it. 
Of course, the governor was not of the Republican faction con- 
trolled by Cox. That may have influenced him somewhat. But 
the point is that, seemingly, in those days, there was no doubt 
in the minds of many men that nearly all taxes were bad but 
that some were worse than others. 


No ephod of a high priest, no 
triple crown of an emperor or but- 
Man in a Thousand ter plate neck™ornament of an 

Indian chief would adequately set 
forth the preeminence of Examiner G. H. Mattingly. He has 
made a hole in one It was on the seventeenth hole of the 
Columbia Country Club, in Chevy Chase, Md., that he pulled 
himself out of the ruck of mankind by depositing the dimpled 
pill into the cup at a distance of about 125 yards. The fact 
that the cotton adjustment under the Hoch-Smith resolution. 
on which Mattingly worked, has blown up means nothing now 
that the distinction that comes with the hole in one has lit on 
him. 


Examivner Mattingly One 


J. T. Green, general freight agent 
Bird Causes Unique of the Clyde-Mallory line, is the vic 
tim of one of the strangest accidents 
ever known. While sitting on the deck 
of one of the company’s ships, a short 
time ago, a bird, far at sea, with its 
beak, completely destroyed the sight of one eye. 

Apparently blinded by the lights of the ship, the bird drove 
against Mr. Green’s eye so violently that there was no possi- 
bility of preserving the sight. 

Some time ago, someone reported that he had picked up 
a perfect no-trump hand in contract consisting of the top 
honors in three suits and four in the fourth Some mathe 
matically inclined man figured out that, if a man played one 
hand of contract every five minutes for twelve hours each day, 
in something like 5,000 years he would get another such hand. 
It is believed that Mr. Green’s accident is rarer than that. 

It is an old idea that public serv 
ice corporations should pay the cost 
of their supervision and regulation. 
Usually, such costs are covered by 
Be Huey’s Supporters? fees exacted from all. Coordinator 

Eastman and his staff are being sup- 
ported by the mileage fees paid by railroads. Two dollars for 
each mile, the rate is now. 
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session of its 
Huey Long, 


Louisiana, by reason of the recent special 
legislature, called at the instigation of Senator 
now requires each specific company investigated to bear all 
the expenses incurred in an investigation of its affairs. “All” 
includes the expenses and fees of experts and clerical assistants 
especially employed. Of course, the legislative act says only 
such assistants “as are actually necessary” may be hired. 
Their compensation, it further says, must be fixed “according 
to the time actually devoted to the work” and “such compensa- 
tion shall always be reasonable and commensurate with the 
value of the service performed.” 

And who is to be the judge of all the limitations about 
reasonableness, the time actually employed and so forth? 
Only an innocent, without the slightest experience in politics, 
it is believed, would suggest, as an answer: “A wholly disin- 
terested person, such as, for instance, federal Judge Borah, a 
relative of the senator from Idaho, whose jurisdiction includes 
part of, if not the whole of, Louisiana.” 

Public service companies, especially those included in the 
so-called power trust, will have no trouble in guessing that 
Huey Long will be the final authority in such things. God 
forbid, a pious soul might say, that anyone should suspect that 
a Long decision would not be influenced, in the slightest degree, 
by the exigencies of politics as practiced by Huey. But, if such 
a soul did say anything of that sort, it may be suspected, he 
would say it with his tongue in his cheek and laughter in his 
sleeve. 

The company assessed, the statute says, must pay within 
fifteen days after the assessment is levied or within fifteen 
days of the decree of a court, if the company thinks it advisable 
to contest the assessment in a court—possibly a Huey Long 
court.—A. E. H. 


PIPE LINE ACCOUNTS 


The Commission, by Commissioner Eastman, to whom the 
matter was referred for action, has prescribed a uniform system 
of accounts for pipe line companies, effective January 1, 1935, 
to supersede the system prescribed by the Commission and made 
effective on January 1, 1915. The system effective on the first 
day of 1935, is to be hereafter known as the first revised issue. 

In formulating this system of accounts, says a notice to the 
pipe line companies signed by Alexander Wylie, director of the 
Commission’s Bureau of Accounts, the bureau enlisted the co- 
operation of state commissions and pipe line companies. He 
said that all suggestions and criticisms of those parties had been 
given most careful consideration and that many of the sugges- 
tions had been incorporated in the accounting rules. The bureau, 
he added, would be glad to give consideration promptly to all 
questions with regard to the correct interpretation of this system 
of accounts which might be presented to it by officers in charge 
of accounts of pipe line companies. 

The order prescribing the new system says that in order that 
the basis of comparison with previous years may not be de- 
stroyed, any carrier by pipe line, in the twelve months after the 
new rules are operative, may keep and maintain, in addition to 
the accounts prescribed, such portion or portions of its present 
accounts as may be deemed desirable, for the purpose of such 
comparison; or, in the same period, may maintain such group- 
ings of the primary accounts prescribed by the new rules as may 
be desired for that purpose. The order also authorizes, unless 
otherwise ordered, the keeping of any temporary or experimental 
accounts the purpose of which is to develop the efficiency of 
operation, provided, however, that such temporary or experi- 
mental accounts shall not impair the integrity of any primary 
account prescribed by the new rules. The order also authorizes 
sub-division of accounts necessary to secure the information 
required in prescribed reports to commissions having jurisdiction. 


CHICAGO SUGAR SWITCHING 


Rival warehouses, with railroad interests looking mildly 
on, discussed an alleged discrimination in the switching rates 
on sugar at Chicago, at a hearing held in that city, December 
19, before Examiner Snider. The case heard was No. 26683, 
Anchor Storage Company et al. vs. Alton et al., and the rate 
under firé was one of one cent on sugar between points on the 
Belt Railway of Chicago. 

According to D. M. Macomber, president of the C. & A. 
Terminal Company, this rate was preferential to the Crooks 
Terminal Warehouse, at Clearing, Ill., a mile west of Chicago, 
because that company also had storage space in the pier at 
103rd Street, and thus hauled sugar from the lake port to the 
warehouse for one cent, because both points are on the Belt 
Line. Other warehouses, including the complainants, the wit- 
ness said, had to pay the rates laid down by the Commission 
in the Chicago switching cases, which range from three to four 
cents, depending on the number of carriers involved in the 
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movement. He said the complaining warehouses had lost busi. 
ness because of that situation and mentioned the E. J. Brach 
Company, large candy manufacturers, as one receiver of sugar 
who would not store at the complaining warehouses because of 
the favorable adjustment at the Crooks warehouse. 

W. W. Huggett, vice president of the North Pier Termina| 
Company, said that sugar traffic was delivered directly into his 
warehouses from the boat and that, therefore, he was not in. 
terested primarily in the low rate into Clearing; but he added 
that that rate did keep sugar out of the inland warehouses 
and that, consequently, his company lost stevedoring on traffic 
that might otherwise come over his piers. 

The Crooks Company produced as one of its witnesses, 
R. D. Reeds, traffic manager of the Brach Company, who said 
his sugar was usually delivered by the federal barge line and 
that he paid no switching charges either into or out of th 
warehouse. He didn’t know, he said, whether the barge line 
or the warehouse absorbed these charges, but he did know that 
he didn’t pay them. He said he would not store sugar at 
inland ports if it meant an added transportation charge, re- 
gardless of what happened to the Belt Line one-cent rate. 

H. D. Crooks, president of the Crooks Terminal Warehouse 
Company, described that company’s facilities at Clearing and 
said they were peculiarly adapted for sugar storage and equipped 
with machinery for handling bagged sugar cheaply and effi- 
ciently. Consequently, he said, his company could afford to 
absorb the one-cent rate for its customers. He added that he 
didn’t see where the complainants could prove preference, since 
some of them were on the water, where they had no inbound 
switching charge at all to pay, and were thus at a one-cent 
advantage over his Clearing warehouse. 


COAL TO IOWA 


George M. Cummings, traffic commissioner for the Davenport 
Transportation Bureau, finished his testimony for complainants 
in No. 26585, United Electric Coal Company et al. vs. C. B. & Q 
et al., before Examiner Trezise, at Chicago, late December 14 
The case was linked with five others all involving coal rates from 
Illinois producing groups to Iowa destinations (see Traffic World, 
December 15, p. 1027). 

The witness, after finishing his presentation of elaborate 
compilations of rates and distances, said he thought the rates 
from the Fulton County group ought to be adjusted on the basis 
of approximately 85 per cent of the Holmes and Hallowell scale, 
or about one dollar below comparable rates from the southern 
Illinois district. On cross examination, he said either of these 
adjustments would be satisfactory to him, since they worked 
out about the same. But he thought that, if in one of the cases 
linked with his, the Commission saw fit to reduce the Southern 
Illinois rate, the differential alternative should be adopted from 
the northern group. Again, he would not admit that raising the 
southern rate so as to reflect the suggested differential over the 
northern rate would be satisfactory, for, after all, he pointed out, 
the allegation in his complaint was one of unreasonableness 
against the existing rates from the northern mines. 

M. M. Soule, vice-president of the Coal Sales Corporation, 
Chicago; J. A. Fenelon, of the Truex-Traer Company, Chicago, 
and Robert M. May, sales manager, Northern Illinois Coal Com- 
pany, all of which firms sell coal produced in the districts in- 
volved in the case, testified as to the commercial difficulties of 
disposing of coal in Iowa under the present rates. 

So far as the various complainants were concerned, they all 
agreed that the level of the rates from Illinois to Iowa was too 
high and that the Commission ought to order a substantial reduc- 
tion. That was as far as they could agree, however. On the 
question of the differentials as between the rates from the various 
Illinois origin groups, their views were widely divergent. 

Representatives of the southern Illinois group and the Belle- 
ville group disagreed with the views of those from the Fulton 
County and adjacent groups, which was that their rates should 
be arranged on differentials under the southern producers. The 
latter thought the Commission ought to go back to the old ar- 
rangement in which the basic rate was from the Fulton County 
mines with the southern rates fixed on differentials over that 
level. H. A. Rozene, assistant traffic manager for the Illinois 
Coal Traffic Bureau, put in testimony bearing on that point. He 
also stressed a general “maladjustment” of differentials and 
agreed that they ought generally to be trimmed up a bit; but he 
opposed strenuously the proposal of the Fulton County interests, 
which was that the rates from their groups ought to be a full one 
dollar under those from the southern group. 

After considering the voluminous studies of mileages and 
rates put in by the producers and sellers, the defendant railroads 
thought they ought to have time to study them and to prepare 
something worthy to compare with them in extent and volume. 
By agreement of all parties, hearings are to resume, February 
18, for the presentation of the defense, unless the Commission 
sees fit to order otherwise. 
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WOOL REPARATION 


N a report written by Commissioner Tate, in No. 20703, 
| Boston Wool Trade Association et al. vs. Aberdeen & Rock- 
fish, the Commission, on further hearing, has settled the repara- 
tion question arising out of its findings in the prior report, 172 
1. Cc. C. 435. The rates prescribed in the prior report, Commis- 
sioner Tate said, generally became effective on December 3, 
1931. 

This case, Commissioner Tate said, was an outgrowth of 
Wool Rates Investigation, 1923, 91 I. C. C. 235, wherein the Com- 
mission prescribed a distance scale of commodity rates on wool, 
for all-rail movement, from western territory to Boston, Mass., 
and other north Atlantic ports south thereof, and recommended 
that the carriers readjust their rail-and-water rates so as to bear 
a fair relation to the all-rail rates. As to traffic from interior 
points to the Pacific coast terminals, when moving locally or 
when destined to beyond, the Commission found the rates un- 
reasonable to the extent they exceeded 55 per cent, in sacks, 
and 50 per cent when in bales, of the “corresponding” first class 
rates. Rates as prescribed were to apply, on all-rail eastbound 
shipments, over the “shortest workable routes, which were cus- 
tomarily and ordinarily used by the carriers at that time.” 

All-rail rates, in purported compliance with the findings, 
became effective December 27, 1924, and at varying later dates 
joint rail-lake-rail and rail-Gulf rates were established from 
many, but not all points in the origin territory considered. 

In February, 1928, this complaint was filed. It asserted 
that the carriers, so far as all-rail rates were concerned, had 
not complied with the 1923 decision, in that they had failed 
to compute distances over the shortest workable routes. Com- 
missioner Tate said that the filing of this complaint was ap- 
parently prompted by the fact that in decisions after that in 
the 1923 wool case, a new method for computing distances, 
was used by the Commission. Other failures by the carriers 
were alleged. After the decision in this case, 172 I. C. C. 435, 
the complainants filed petitions indicating that they did not 
understand the Commission’s prior findings. Commissioner Tate 
said thet “it would be difficult to establish more conclusively, 
by any explanation, the fact that our prior findings were fully 
understood by complainants than by the statements contained 
in their petition.” 

In this further hearing, the Commission laid down methods 
for determining the amounts of reparation. In arriving at a 
reparation basis in this report for specific shipments, the Com- 
mission construed and supplemented findings in the prior report 
as to all-rail rates in some respects; construed the findings 
of the prior report as to rates over rail-Gulf routes and as to 
rates from points on the Nevada-Colorado-Oregon Railway to 
San Francisco, Calif.; construed the application of rates over 
rail-lake-rail routes from points on the Gilmore & Pittsburg and 
determined the parties entitled to reparation. 


FLOYDADA GATEWAY CASE 


Holding that it is no traffic sin for the Santa Fe and its sys- 
tem lines to close the Floydada, Tex., gateway so as to retain the 
iffected traffic on their own rails, the Commission, division 4, 
has dismissed No. 26070, Quanah, Acme & Pacific Railway Co. 
vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al. The finding is that the 
failure and refusal of the defendants to establish through routes 
and joint rates with the complainant through that gateway, is 
not unlawful as alleged. Commissioner Porter dissented. 

The Quanah, Acme & Pacific alleged that refusal to establish 
through routes and joint rates between all points on their lines 
west of Floydada in transcontinental, western trunk line and 
southwestern territories, including all points in Texas on the 
Panhandle & Santa Fe, on the one hand, and all points on de- 
fendant’s lines east and north of Red River, Tex., in western 
trunk line, southwestern, official and southern territories, ap- 
plicable via the Floydada gateway over the line of the Quanah, 
n independently operated subsidiary of the St. Louis-San Fran- 
isco, about 128 miles long, was in violation of sections 1, 3, and 
15 of the interstate commeree act. 

For five years, 1928 to 1933, the gateway was open to trans- 

ntinental traffic in both directions. In May and June of 1933 
the gateway was closed to transcontinental traffic, except from 
ind to points on the Frisco south of Enid, Okla., and west of 
Sapulpa, and to and from points on the Quanah. 

The transcontinental phase constituted one of two phases 
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of the case. The other phase was traffic on the Panhandle part 
of the Santa Fe. As to the Panhandled phase the Commission 
said that through routes and joint rates had never been in effect 
between points on the Santa Fe in Texas and points east and 
north of Red River by way of the Floydada gateway. The 
Quanah desires to participate in that traffic. It contended that 
it needed the traffic on account of its financial condition. 

Undue prejudice in violation of section 3 was alleged on 
account of open routes between the Santa Fe and roads other 
than the Quanah. 

With regard to the financial condition and undue prejudice 
arguments the Commission observed that the complainant’s pres- 
ent position would not be bettered if gateways now open were 
closed and that the weak financial condition of a carrier was 
not controlling in determining the issues here presented. 

“Under present arrangements,” said the Commission, “there 
are many open routes with established divisions, and shippers 
have ample opportunity to reconsign their shipments (trans- 
continental) at the joint rates. Apparently they are satisfied 
with existing conditions at the large consuming markets and 
shipping interests were not represented at the hearing. 

Commissioner Porter, in his dissent said the evidence was 
convincing that the Quanah was discriminated against by the 
refusal of the defendants to publish and maintain through routes 
and joint rates over its line, while at the same time they main- 
tained open routes over competing lines similarly located which 
were in competition for the same kind of business. He said the 
fact was established that the shipping public, not only those 
who operated along the line of the Quanah, but those in busi- 
ness in other parts of the country who dealt in commodities 
that moved in transcontinental transportation were anxious to 
see this route kept open. 


VEGETABLE REPARATION 


With Commissioner Mahaffie characterizing the evidence in 
the cases as so incomplete and unreliable as not to be substan- 
tial within the meaning of the law, the Commission, in No. 
14092, South Carolina Produce Association vs. Aberdeen & Rock- 
fish et al., a sub-number thereunder, Beaufort Truck Growers’ 
Association vs. Same; No. 18283, J. Caldwell & Co., Ltd. et al 
vs. Atlantic Coast Line et al. and a sub-number thereunder, Same 
vs. Southern et al., the Commission, on ftrther hearing, has 
awarded reparation on account of unreasonable rates and re- 
frigeration charges on fresh vegetables, from South Carolina 
points to destinations in official territory and Canada. com- 
plained about as long ago as 1922. An award of $36,797.32 was 
made to the South Carolina Produce Association, with 6 per 
cent interest a year from the date the charges were paid. An 
award of $11,912.71 was made to Beaufort Truck Growers’ 
Association, interest also to be paid from the date the charges 
were paid. Those sums are ordered to be paid not later than 
February 15, 1935. Ten other awards were made, each, how- 
ever, being for a principal sum less than $100. The findings 
upon which these orders were based were made in 96 I. C. C. 
107, 107 I. C. C. 613 and 152 I. C. C. 5. 

This report, on further hearing, is based upon the record 
as to the paying and bearing of the charges. The shipments 
were made from the Meggetts, St. Andrews, Wadmalaw, Beau- 
fort and Charleston districts. 





Commissioner Mahaffie passed over the questions of form 
and hearsay evidence affd went, as he said, to the record to 
determine whether that was substantial evidence to support 
the order of reparation. In a footnote to the sentence stating 
that he was passing over the question of form and hearsay evi- 
dence, he said the order as now drafted was defective. To 
illustrate that he pointed out that in the closing part of the 
report the carriers which collected the charges were listed, but 
that otherwise there was no attempt to disclose either the origin 
or intermediate carriers. He also pointed out that as to ship- 
ments into Canada the Canadian lines, appropriately, were 
excluded, but that no origin or intermediate United States de- 
fendant was specifically named, either in the report or the 
order. Furthermore, he pointed out that as all the carriers 
did not participate in all the transportation there was no joint 
and several liability with respect to all of the shipments. Com- 
missioner Mahaffie said he was unable to find in the record any- 
thing of prima facie evidence in the freight bill data to support 
the award: and particularly so in view of the fact that de- 
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fendants were so emphatic in pointing out illustrative dis- 


crepancies and numerous ambiguities. 


B. & M. DOOR TO DOOR SERVICE 


Holding that no violation of law has been shown in con- 
nection with the door to door service of the Boston & Maine, 
the Commission, by division 4, in a report by Commissioner Por- 
ter, has dismissed No. 26283. Motor Truck Club of Massa- 
chusetts, Inc., vs. Boston & Maine. The Commission found that 
the defendant’s rates and charges for transportation, including 
store-door pick-up and delivery service, had not been shown to 
have been or to be unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, or 
unduly prejudicial. 

The allegation made by the motor truck organization, com- 
posed of individuals, corporations, firms and partnerships, en- 
gaged in transportation of property by motor or horse-drawn 
vehicles in Massachusetts and other New England states, was 
that the rates and charges maintained by the Boston & Maine 
for the so-called store door service, performed under contracts 
with private trucking interests or through the defendant’s wholly 
stock owned subsidiary, Boston & Maine Transportation Co., 
were violative of the first three sections of the interstate com- 
merce law’ Five individual truck operators, the report said, 
intervened in behalf of the complainant, while the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the New England Traffic League inter- 
vened on the other side. 

The service which caused the truckers to complain was 
begun in May, 1932, on less than carload traffic, except live stock, 
explosives and fragile, light and bulky articles. The Com- 
mission’s report said the Boston & Maine had never refused 
to establish store-door service at any point on its lines upon 
request therefor. 

According to the report the gravemen of the complaint was 
that the rates charged where store-door service was  per- 
formed were non-compensatory. The truckmen argued, said 
Commissioner Porter, that to include store-door service at the 
same rates as charged station to station under the class rate 
scale prescribed in the eastern class rate investigation, resulted 
in charges which were non-compensatory for the service per- 
formed. They showed that the class rates of the Pennsylvania, 
also prescribed in the case mentioned, were generally higher 
than those of the Boston & Maine, but that the Pennsylvania’s 
rates which included store-door service, in some instances, were 
higher than those of the Boston & Maine for similar hauls. 
The report pointed out that the minimum rate of both carriers, 
since July 1, 1934, had become the same, 30 cents, which rate 
was first established by the Bostoh & Maine. 


The truckmen took the position, said the report, that, in 
order to avoid violations of the interstate commerce act, allow- 
ances should be made to shippers who did not avail themselves 
of the store-door service. The transportation manager of 
the Associated Industries of Massachusetts, an organization that 
had been studying the question of store-door service since 
1920, expressed the opinion, said Commissioner Porter, that 
store-door service should not be made optional, for the reason 
that such an arrangement would introduce the question of al- 
lowances, with possibilities for discrimination and rebates, and 
probably militate against the efficiency of the service. 

Commissioner Porter said that no obligation rested upon a 
railroad, either at common law or under the interstate commerce 
act, to effect delivery or receive freight at the shipper’s store- 
door, and, accordingly, there was no requirement that an allow- 
ance be made to a shipper for performing such service, citing 
in support of that, Constructive and Off-Track Freight Stations, 
156 I. C. C. 205. In disposing of the matter, the Commission 
said: 





Defendant’s subsidiary, the transportation company, has a capital 
stock of $5,000, all of which is owned by defendant. The transportation 
company performs services on its own account in competition with 
independent trucks at comparable rates; trucking in lieu of defend- 
ant’s rail service of traffic offered on railroad bills of lading and han- 
died at rates provided in defendant’s tariffs; and trucking to and 
from Boston of traffic interchanged at that point with coastwise water 
lines and moving under joint tariffs of the transportation company 
and the coastwise lines filed with the Shipping Board. The transpor- 
tation company owns no trucks of its own and conducts its operations 
by contract with independent truck operators. It commenced in 1925 
and conducts both truck and bus operations. The trucking operations 
are said to have shown a profit. The bus operations have been con- 
ducted at a loss, very largely, a witness for the transportation com- 
pany stated, for the reason that the substantial part of such opera- 
tions have been in lieu of unprofitable train service which defendant 
has discontinued. Any deficits are made-up by defendant. It does 
not appear whether the saving made by the elimination of unprofita- 
ble train service and the substitution of bus service has resulted in a 
net gain for defendant. The investment of its funds in the stock of 
the transportation company and the advances made to cover deficits 
are not in themselves unlawful, and there is no violation of the act 
if such transactions are accounted for in compliance with our ac- 
counting regulations. Jaloff vs. Spokane, P. & S. Ry. Co., 152 I. C. C. 
758. There is no suggestion that this is not the case. 


What complainant is really asking us to do is to exercise our 
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authority to prescribe minimum rates. We have said a number of 
times that this power should be exercised only where necessary jy 
order to avoid substantial public injury. Ex-Lake Iron Ore from 
Chicago to Granite City, 123 I. C. C. 503, 504. The minimum charge 
here is 30 cents per 100 pounds. If half of that, 9 cents at Boston ang 
6 cents elsewhere, is paid to truckmen for store-door service, 15 cents 
is left to defendant. There is no evidence upon this record indicating 
that the traffic in connection with which this store-door servic« 
rendered does not pay its own way; in other words, that the revenue 
result under the minimum charge or under any of the applicable rates 
in connection with this service has the effect of casting a burden 
upon other traffic. 

A number of times in recent years the Commission has expressed 
its approval of experiments being made in the use of motor trucks 
and busses to supplement or in substitution for railroad service. |) 
Motor Bus and Motor Truck Operation, 140 I. C. C. 685, 715, appears 
this clear statement of the Commission's attitude in this respect 

“Store-door delivery is today receiving the earnest consideratio; 
of railroad executives and shippers’ representatives, as well as ours 
Store-door delivery would mean quicker and better service to th: 
shipper with a great saving of time, elimination of terminal conges- 
tion, consolidation of freight into fewer cars, and reduction in use 
stations and cars for storage.’’ 

Defendant's store-door service is still 
As defendant has gained experience since the inauguration of tl 
service, it has modified its rates, charges, and regulation governing 
it. The testimony of witnesses for a large portion of the shipping 
public using this service is that it is necessary and desirable in the 
public interest. We believe that defendant should not be hampered 
in continuing the service in the absence of a clear showing that some 
provision of the law which we administer is being violated. Upor 
this record no such showing has been made. 

We find that the assailed rates and charges are not shown to bh 
unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, or unduly prejudicial The 
complaint will be dismissed. 


in the experimental stag 





COMMISSION REPORTS 


Sugar 


I. and S. No. 4000, sugar from California to Montana. By 
the Commission. Proposed increased rates, sugar, carloads, 
California points to Butte, Mont., and points taking the same 
rates, not justified. Suspended schedules ordered canceled and 
proceeding discontinued. The proposal was to revise rates 
from San Francisco and related California points to destina- 
tions in Montana except Missoula. Butte interests protested, 
claiming that Butte would be prejudiced and Missoula would 
be preferred by the readjustment proposed on account of 
changes in the adjustment made by the Commission in a num- 
ber of formal docket proceedings, which the carriers deemed 
necessary on account of truck competition. The Butte pro- 
testants claimed that the readjustment would increase the 
advantage of Missoula from 9 to 26 cents in marketing sugar 
in the territory between Missoula and Butte. Without a clear 
and definite showing that continuance of the present rate to 
Missoula was necessitated by actual or truck competition, the 
Commission said, the proposed disparity in the rates to Butte 
and Missoula, which competed in the intervening territory, was 
so great as to constitute undue prejudice and preference. 


Chewing Gum 


Fourth section application No. 15595, chewing gum to Mem 
phis, Tenn. By division 2. Rail-and-water route parties to 
Speiden’s I. C. C. No. 798 authorized, in fourth section order 
No. 11765, to establish a rate of 65 cents, chewing gum, in pack- 
ages, in carload, Philadelphia, Pa., to Memphis, Tenn., over 
their water-and-rail routes through Norfolk, Va., and Savannah, 
Ga., to meet the competition of the Moore & McCormack, Inc., 
steamer line to New Orleans, La., and the government barge 
line beyond, without regard to the long and short haul provi- 
sion of section 4, provided that the relief shall not apply over 
any route more than 1,500 miles long. Minimum weight 30,000 
pounds. 

Petroleum 

Fourth section application No. 15720, petroleum from East 
St. Louis and Edwardsville, Ill. By division 2. Wabash and 
Toledo, Peoria & Western authorized, in fourth section order 
No. 11767, to establish and maintain rates, on low grade and 
refined petroleum products, from East St. Louis and Edwards- 
ville, Ill., to Washington, Farmdale, East Peoria and Peoria, 
Ill., the same as over competing lines and maintain higher rates 
at intermediate points, subject to the condifion that the relief 
shall not be extended to an intermediate point as to which the 
haul of the petitioning line is not longer than that of the direct 
line or route between the competitive points. 


Wool Handling 


I. and S. No. 3988, checking, marking, and weighing wool 
in the west. By division 3. Report by Commissioner McMan- 
amy. Schedules providing that respondent carriers, on applica 
tion from the shipper, would check, mark and/or weigh wool 
before loading into cars at points of origin, not justified. Sus- 
pended schedules ordered to be canceled but without prejudice 
to the filing of new schedules embracing the following rule: 


The carrier will, on application from the shipper, count, mark 
and/or weigh the individual bales or sacks of wool before loading into 
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ars at originating points, provided labor for handling the bales or 
sacks onto and off the scales is furnished by the shippers. 


The rule proposed by the carriers provided for the check- 
ing, marking and/or weighing of the wool without imposing 
any expense upon the shipper. But even with the addition of 
the language placing expense on the shipper, Commissioner 
Miller dissented. He submitted that the Commission should 
look with concern on a proposal of carriers to increase their 
expenses and liability, particularly at a time when they were 
faced With financial problems of the gravest nature. 


Plate Glass 


No. 23684, Union Mirror Co. et al. vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al., 
and a sub number thereunder, Consolidated Mirror Co. et al. vs. 
Same. By the Commission. Upon reconsideration, finding in 
former reports, 191 I. C. C. 625 and 201 I. C. C. 421, that the 
rates on plate glass, not exceeding 120 united inches, carloads, 
Butler, Blairsville, Creighton and Ford City, Pa., and other 
origins in the Pittsburgh, Pa., district to High Point and Lenoir, 
N. C., would be unreasonable for the future to the extent they 
might exceed fourth class, modified. The new finding is that 
they are and for the future will be unreasonable to the extent 
they exceed or may exceed 68 cents to High Point and 78 cents 
to Lenoir. Reparation was denied in the Southern Glass Case, 
which embraced the instant and other proceedings, and for the 
same reasons it was denied in this one. Commissioner Miller 
dissented, saying that he could not agree that on such frangible 
traffic as this, where loss and damage claims had run as high as 
8.5 per cent of the freight charges, the fourth class rates were 
intrinsically unreasonable. Commissioners Mahaffie and Splawn 
joined in the dissent. Commissioners Aitchison and Porter did 
not participate in the disposition of these cases. New rates ef- 
fective not later than February 20. 


Lump Coal Reparation 


No. 24930, Northwestern Retail Coal Dealers’ Association vs. 
Cc. M. St. P. & P. By division 5. Upon further hearing, amounts 
of reparation due under findings in the original report, 194 I. C. C. 
873, that rates, lump coal, Roundup, Mussellshell and Geneva, 
Mont., to destinations in the Dakotas had been unreasonable, 
determined and ordered to be paid not later than February 15 
Commissioner Mahaffie dissented. 


Granite 


No, 26352, Presbrey-Leland Studios, Inc., vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. 
et al., and a sub number, Joseph Polchinski Co., Inc., vs. Same. 
By division 8. Rates, dressed or hammered granite mixed with 
polished or lettered granite, carloads, Quincy, Adams, Mass., to 
Hawthorne and Valhalla, N. Y., unreasonable to the extent they 
exceeded, on polished granite, the sixth class rate of 23 cents 
prescribed in the eastern class rate investigation, and on dressed 
or hammered granite 90 per cent of the sixth class rate, or 21 
cents, subject to Rule 10 of the official classification. Repara- 
tion of $253.56 made to the title complainant and $87.94 to the 
sub-complainant. 

Feeder Calves 


No. 26268, Newhall Land and Farming Co. vs. Southern 
Pacific et al. By division 3. Rates, feeder calves, in single- 
deck cars, Bernardino and Apache, Ariz., to Nicholson, Cailif., 
inreasonable on 26 carloads, shipped in October, 1932, to the 
extent they exceeded 66 cents a hundred, minimum 16,000 
pounds. The Commission said that undercharges outstanding 
might be waived to the basis of the rate found reasonable. 

Butter, Etc. 

No. 26254, Swift & Co. vs. St. L.-S. F. et al. By division 5. 
Rates, butter, eggs and dressed poultry, Springfield and Nevada, 
Mo., to destinations in official territory unreasonable to the 
extent they exceeded those from Ft. Scott, Kan. Reparation 
awarded. Shipments, 34 carloads, made between December 3, 
1931, and February 2, 1932. 


Machinery, Etc. 


No. 26306, National Acme Co. vs. B. & M. et al. By divi- 
sion 5. Dismissed. Rates, machinery, stock, supplies and 
equipment of a dismantled factory, carloads, Windsor, Vt., to 
Cleveland, O., not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Ship 
ments were made between March 4 and June 27, 1933. 


Cotton Linters, Etc. 


Fourth Section Application No. 14712, Cotton linters and 
other commodities to Texas ports; also embracing Fourth Sec- 
tion Application No. 14855, Sugar from Texas points; and Fourth 
Section Application No. 14862, Canned goods, cotton bagging, cot- 
on bale ties and’ buckles in Texas. By division 2. Carriers 
parties to Fonda’s I. C. C. 314 authorized in fourth section order 
‘0. 11771, to establish rates, cotton linters (including second-cut 
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linters), cottonseed hull fibre or shavings, points in Texas to 
Galveston and Texas City, Tex., for export or coastwise move- 
ment the same as or made with relation to the rates on like 
traffic from the same points to Houston, Tex., constructed on the 
basis prescribed in Cottonseed, Its Products and Related Articles, 
188 I. C. C. 605, provided that the authority shall not apply to 
rates over any line or route less than 75 per cent of rates con- 
structed on the basis of the columns proposed in the application. 
Carriers parties to Fonda’s I. C. C. 296, authorized in Fourth Sec- 
tion Order No. 11772, to establish rates over existing routes on 
bagging (cotton bale covering) in carloads; cotton bale ties and 
buckles in straight or mixed carloads; or in mixed carloads with 
bagging; and canned goods, in carloads, from Houston, Galves- 
ton, Texas City and Corpus Christi, Tex.; also canned goods, in 
carloads, from Beaumont, Tex., to points in Texas, import and 
inbound coastwise traffic only; also canned goods, in carloads, 
domestic traffic between Texas points over interstate routes; 
also canned goods in carloads, domestic traffic between Texas 
groups and Shreveport, La.; and points in Louisiana grouped 
therewith as shown in Fonda's I. C. C. 296, the lowest that may 
be constructed over any line or route from or to the same points 
on the bases prescribed in the report and to maintain higher rates 
from and to intermediate points provided that the relief shall not 
apply over any routes less than 75 per cent of rates constructed 
on the basis of columns proposed in the applications; that the 
rates at intermediate points at which higher rates are charged 
than from or to the more distant points under relief authorized 
herein shall not exceed rates constructed on the basis of the same 
columns as the rates from or to more distant points; and, that 
the lowest combination shall not be exceeded. Carriers parties to 
Fonda’s I. C. C. 296 authorized in fourth section order No. 11773 
to establish and maintain over all routes on sugar, in carloads, 
from the Texas gulf ports to Houston, Galveston, Texas City, 
Beaumont, Port Arthur and Corpus Christi to points in Texas 
shown in application No. 14855, as amended, on domestic, import 
and inbound coastwise traffic; from the Gulf ports named to 
Shreveport, La., and points in Louisiana grouped therewith on 
domestic, import and inbound coastwise traffic, and to Amarillo, 
Shamrock and Dalhart, Tex., over interstate routes on domestic 
traffic; from Sugar Land, Tex., to Shreveport, La., points in 
Louisiana grouped therewith, and points in Texas over interstate 
routes on domestic traffic, the lowest rate that may be con- 
structed over any line or route on the basis set forth in applica- 
tion No. 14855, as amended, and to maintain higher rates to inter- 
mediate points, subject to the 75 per cent limitation and combina- 
tion of rates provision herein mentioned on other traffic. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Phosphate Rock 


No. 26566, Michigan Fertilizer Co. vs. L. & N. et al. By 
Examiner C. J. Peterson. Dismissal proposed. Rates, phosphate 
rock, Siglo, Tenn., to Lansing, Mich., proposed to be found not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


Basket and Crate Material 


No. 25012, Edgerton Manufacturing Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. 
By Examiner C. J. Peterson. Upon further hearing examiner 
recommends definite amounts to be paid as reparation in ac- 
cordance with findings as to rates, wooden fruit and vegetable 
shipping baskets and crate material, mixed carloads, Plymouth 
and Paoli, Ind., to points in Florida, made in the prior report, 
190, I. C. C. 143. The finding was that the rates were inap- 
plicable. Complainant sought reparation on seven carloads that 
moved between February 24, 1930, and December 17, 1931. Repa- 
ration of $280.11 recommended. 








Bituminous Coal 


No. 2556, H. W. Showalter, receiver, Continental Coal Co. 
et al. vs. A. C. & Y. et al., and No. 25670, Robert C. Hill et al. 
receivers, Consolidation Coal Co. et al. vs. Same. By Exam- 
iner R. N. Trezise. Dismissal proposed. Second supplemental 
proposed report. In the original report, 192 I. C. C. 413, the pro- 
priety of rates, bituminous coal, points on the Monongahela 
Railway in the Fairmont district, was reserved for further con- 
sideration in the present report. Now proposed that the rates, 
Fairmont district in northern West Virginia to destinations in 
northeastern Ohio be found not unreasonable or unduly preju- 
dicial. 


Blackstrap Molasses 


Fourth section application No. 15446, blackstrap molasses 
from and to Texas points. By Examiner E. L. Glenn. Recom- 
mended that authority be given parties to H. B. Cummins’ 
I. C. C. 296, to establish and maintain rates, blackstrap molasses, 
in barrels or tank cars, from Galveston, Houston, Sugarland and 
Texas City, Tex., to destinations in the Panhandle of Texas, 
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west of Texola, on the C. R. {. & G., over their circuitous inter- 
state routes, the same as, but not lower than the rates over short 
intrastate routes and to maintain higher rates at intermediate 
points, subject to the usual combination condition, also the 50 
and 70 per cent circuity limitations and to the equidistant pro- 
vision of section 4. 





GREAT NORTHERN ABANDONMENT 

In Finance No. 10543, Great Northern Railway Co. abandon- 
ment, Examiner C. P. Howard has recommended that divi- 
sion 4 find that the present and future public convenience and 
necessity permit the Great Northern to abandon its line be- 
tween Rexford and the international boundary line in Lincoln 
county, Mont., a distance of about 8.4 miles. The segment rec- 
ommended for abandonment is part of a branch extending from 
Rexford to Michel, B. C., a distance of about 83 miles. The 
purpose of the railroad marked for abandonment was to haul 
coal from the Crow’s Nest field, chiefly for the applicant’s use. 
The Canadian segment was built by the Crow’s Nest South- 
ern Railway Co., a subsidiary, by stock ownership, of the appli- 
cant. All but about 33.75 miles of the Canadian end has been 
abandoned and discontinuance of service on the remainder has 
been directed. In addition to other troubles the branch had 
to struggle with a duty on coal. The examiner, after reciting 
facts about the duty situation, said that in any case it appeared 
that with the cessation of purchases of coal by the applicant 
and the routing of all competitive coal tonnage via the Canadian 
Pacific, there was little prospect of any substantial increase in 
the small amount of tonnage handled by the branch in recent 
years. 





Cc. ST. P. M. & O. ABANDONMENT 


In Finance No. 10545, Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha Railroad Co. abandonment, the Commission, by division 
4, has authorized that carrier to abandon a part of its Spring 
Valley branch extending from Elmwood to Weston, Wis., a dis- 
tance 8.91 miles. The line, according to the report, has had 
net railway operating deficits in each of the last five years and 
the first quarter of 193 The report said the gross income to 
the applicant system on freight handled by the line in the entire 
period of five and a quarter years was approximately $18,000 
which would fall short by about $12,000 of paying the wages of 
the section men and the cost of the material used by them. The 
decrease in traffic was attributed to the depression, lack of build- 
ing construction, low prices of lumber, which constitutes a large 
part of the tonnage handled by the branch and the competition 
of motor vehicles. 





ALTON & SOUTHERN STOCK 

The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 7199, Alton & 
Southern Railroad stock, has modified its order of December 8, 
1928, 150 I. C. C. 23, so as to permit the substitution of capital 
expenditures, amounting to $367,103.54, for expenditures originally 
contemplated, as a basis, in part for an issue of $1,000,000 of 
capital stock authorized by the original order. The carrier did 
not make expenditures as originally intended. But it made other 
expenditures, not heretofore capitalized, that are now to be sub- 
stituted for those originally contemplated. 





S. A. L.-G. F. & A. ABANDONMENT 


Asserting that the issue was one of terms and not of loss 
to the Seaboard Air Line, the Commission, in Finance No. 10011, 
Seaboard Air Line Railway receivers’ proposed abandonment, has 
denied the application of the receivers of that carrier for per- 
mission to abandon operation of the Georgia, Florida & Alabama 
Railroad Co. in Georgia and Florida. It was clear, said the 
Commission, that the public convenience represented by the com- 
munities served required continued operation of the line of the 
Georgia, Florida & Alabama that it had not been shown that the 
G. F. & A. or its receivers could operate the property; nor had 
it been shown that there was a reasonable prospect, under pres- 
ent conditions, of its operation by any one else should the opera- 
tion by the applicants be abandoned. 

It was clear from the record, asserted the Commission, that 
the present application was a result of the failure of the parties 
to agree on the terms or formula on which the applicants would 
operate the line; that if they could agree on the terms the 
applicarts would be willing to continue its operation; but that 
any such terms or formula would be merely tentative, subject to 
the approval:of the court. 

Commissioner Tate, in a separate expression, said he con- 
curred in the result. Commissioners Aitchison and Porter, a 
note said, did not participate in the disposition of the proceeding. 

Agreeing that service should not be abandoned, Commissioner 
Mahaffie wrote a dissent. The question, he said, was whether 
the Commission could compel the receivers of the Seaboard to 
continue the service. Pointing out that the receivers of the two 
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railroads, officers of the court, had not been authorized by the 
Commission to operate the properties, he said the lease of the 
G. F. & A. by the S. A. L had been terminated and the receivers 
no longer had any legal right or obligation to operate under it. 
They were willing to continue operation, he said, but only on 
terms to be fixed by the court. The real controversy, he added, 
was whether the Commission should permit the court to settle 
the question of compensation for the use of G. F. & A. property) 
This, he said, was peculiarly a case for judicial consideration, 
both being in receivership and neither able to pay its debts. 
Assets applicable to Seaboard obligations, he added, ought not 
to be diverted in a way to give a preference for G. F. & A. credi- 
tors. Nor, said he, should the Seaboard estate be burdened with 
onerous terms for operating the G. F. & A. property. The pay. 
ment, he said, should be adjusted to the value of the use at the 
present time. The court, he said, would be in a position to do 
that except possibly for the Commission’s claim of jurisdiction 
That claim, he thought, on the facts here, raised a serious con 
stitutional question, such as should be avoided where practicable 

The applicants moved to dismiss their application for want 
of jurisdiction. The Commission overruled the motion, after 
argument, and expressed the belief that it had jurisdiction. The 
teorgia commission asked the federal body to be heard in opposi- 
tion to the application and the Florida commission asked the 
Commission to take jurisdiction and order a hearing. 

All the common stock of the G. F. & A. is owned by the Sea- 
board and the physical property is under lease to the stockholder 
for 99 years. When the Seaboard defaulted on payments on 
account of the G. F. & A. it lost control of the corporate organ- 
ization of its subsidiary, control passing to the preferred stock- 
holders, hence dispute about terms and conditions. The Sea- 
board has remained in control of the physical property of the 
subsidiary, the receivers of the G. F. & A. not having taken 
possession. Courts in Virginia, Georgia and Florida are dealing 
with the subject. The Seaboard receivers, acting under instruc- 
tion of the court that appointed them, submitted a formula for 
allocation of revenues and expenses between the two companies 
The G. F. & A. also submitted a formula. The Commission said 
that on the Seaboard formula, the G. F. & A. properties, consist- 
ing of a line extending from Richland, Ga., to Carrabelle, Fla., a 
distance of 181 miles, had not been operated at a loss. But 
neither side will take the formula of the other, nor can the 
owners of G. F. & A. bonds get the money with which to operate 
the property, abandonment of which, it added, would be dis- 
astrous to some of the farmers. The line, the Commission said, 
was vital to the fuller’s earth, lumber and other industries. 





RFC SELLS RAIL SECURITIES 


The Reconstruction Finance Corporation has announced the 
sales of Chesapeake & Ohio and Northern Pacific PWA securi- 
ties. Halsey Stuart & Company, New York, and associates, bought 
$13,538,000 of C. & O. 4 per cent equipment trust certificates 
issued by the carrier to the PWA for a loan, at the price of 
$1,001.255 a thousand. Stroud and Company and E. H. Rollins 
and Company, Philadelphia, bought a similar issue of Northern 
Pacific 4 per cent equipment trust certificates in the amount of 
$1,220,000 at a price of $1,002.90 a thousand. 

“The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway equipment trust certifi- 
cates do not begin to bear interest until May 29, July 2, August 20, 
and November 5, 1935, and the Northern Pacific Railway equip- 
ment trust certificates until September 16, 1935,” said Chairman 
Jesse H. Jones. “When this is taken into account, the price paid 
for the Chesapeake & Ohio certificates is approximately 102% 
and for the Northern Pacific certificates 103%, a yield of sub- 
stantially less than 4 per cent.” 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and order in F. D. No. 10659, authorizing acquisition by 
the Louisiana & Arkansas Railway Company of the railroad properties 
of the Louisiana Railway & Navigation Company, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No, 10662, permitting the Pacifi 
Coast R. R. Co. to abandon (a) part of its Pacosco branch, (b) all of 
its Kummer branch, and (c) part of its Newcastle branch, in King 
county, Wash., approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 10670, permitting the Wheeling 
& Lake Erie Railway Company to abandon temporary operation in 
passenger and allied services of (a) a portion of an industrial side 
track, (b) tracks and station facilities of the Erie Railroad Company, 
and (c) tracks of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Rail- 
way Company, in the city of Cleveland, Cuyahoga County, Ohio, ap- 
proved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 10638, permitting the Missouri 
Pacific R. R. Co. and its trustees to abandon a line of railroad of said 
company in Jackson County, Mo., approved 





PANEL OF STANDING TRUSTEES 


The Commission, in a fifteenth supplemental order in Ex 
Parte No. 111, in the matter of a panel of standing trustees, 
has added to the list of those it believes qualified to act as 
trustees for railroads in financial trouble, John T. Cochrane, 
Richard V. Taylor, formerly a member of the Commission, and 
William H. Armbrecht, all of Mobile, Ala. 
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LOANS TO RAILROADS 


Asked for his opinion as to the outlook for the railroads in 
1935, Chairman Jones, of the RFC, said December 17 he was 
hopeful that business conditions generally would show improve- 


ment and that such improvement would mean better times for 


the railroads. He said the turn for the better had to come some 
time and that when it did the railroads would benefit. 

Completion by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company of 7,000 
freight cars that it has built as a part of the federal public works 
program to create employment has brought a preliminary report 
from the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor 
to Public Works Administrator Harold L. Ickes showing “the 
far-flung regenerative effect of one part of the largest non- 
federal construction project to be completed to date,” says 
the PWA. 

“The Public Works Administration loaned $80,650,000 to 
the Pennsylvania less than a year ago to carry forward the 
greatest single private construction program in the country,” 
it continued. “Of this, $17,000,000 was for the 7,000 freight cars 
that have been completed, $45,000,000 was for electrification 
work now nearing completion, $15,000,000 was for 100 electric 
locomotives now under construction and $3,650,000 was for manu- 
facture of 100,000 tons of new rails which were made this 
summer. 

“Work on the completed freight cars commenced in Febru- 
ary and by May the Pennsylvania had called 3,500 of its fur- 
loughed shopmen back to work in its car shops at Altoona, 
Harrisburg and Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and many more thou- 
sands of men had been called back to work by industries in 
other localities which have produced more than $12,000,000 
worth of materials that have been used. Such material-produc- 
ing employment, the major factor in the PWA program, is of 
the type whi¢h is not reflected in construction site employment 
figures. 

“Up to November 15, the latest date for which information 
was available for the preliminary report made by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, the railroad shopmen called back to work 
had been paid $1,534,364 in es and $12,143,177 had been 
spent for materials. It is estimatiu that at least 80 per cent 
of the money spent for materials went into the pockets of men 
employed in producing and transporting them. 

“Steel and iron led the list of materials purchased, orders 
being placed for $11,225,000 worth of parts and equipment manu- 
factured from steel and iron. More than $650,000 worth of 
lumber was purchased. Paint orders totaled $650,000. More 
than $8,000 worth of cotton waste was used by mechanics, prin- 
cipally for hand wiping and cleaning.” 

In Finance No. 10661, in which the Commission recently 
pproved a further loan of $500,000, to the Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia Raflway Co., subject to the condition that the Penn- 
road Corporation, which is the owner of the stock of the P. & 
W, V. standing in the name F. E. Taplin, comprising approxi- 
mately 73 per cent of the total stock, the P. & W. V. has 
petitioned for rehearing and/or reargument to the end that the 
condition be eliminated. 

The P. & W. V. said the Pennroad had refused its endorse- 
ment and guarantee of the loan; that it did not control the 
Pennroad and could not compel the Pennroad to guarantee the 
loan; that the Commission could not help the petitioner obtain 
the guaranty since the Commission had no jurisdiction over 
the Pennroad, and that the condition was impossible of per- 
formance. The carrier contends that the loan would be ade- 
quately secured without the Pennroad guaranty. 

“The Pennroad,” said the P. & W. V., “purchased this stock 
solely from investment, and since its purchase the Pennroad 
has exercised only the rights, privileges and prerogatives of 
an investor. 

“The Pennroad is but one of 491 stockholders, and unless 
the condition impossible of performance is eliminated by the 
Commission petitioner must default in its capital and operat- 
ng obligations, and almost immediately suffer a financial re- 
organization under the bankruptcy act, an economic waste and 
innecessarily destructive of the interests of creditors, stock- 
holders and possibly bondholders, and this, too, right in the 
face of the finding by the Commission, division 4, that the 
public interest would not be served by reorganization under the 
bankruptey act and petitioner is not at present in need of 
financial reorganization in the public interest. An impossible 
ondition attached to the approval of a loan that will have these 
nnecessary and disastrous results is not in the interest of 

iblic ” 

Approval has been given by the Commission, division 4, in 
Finance No. 10296, Pennsylvania Railroad Co. public works 
mprovyement, to acquisition by that company of larger type 
electr.c freight and larger and faster electric passenger loco- 
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motives out of the PWA loan of $45,130,000 approved in the 
previous report, 199 I. C. C. 91, this being a supplemental report. 
The larger and faster locomotives will cost $8,000,000 more than 
the smaller and slower ones. The company asked for permission 
to use $8,000,000 for the larger and faster type locomotives 
when it found that it could complete parts of its electrification 
work between New York and Washington for about $8,000,000 
less than originally estimated. The original estimate for loco- 
motives of the smaller and slower engines, 101 of them, was 
$15,000,000. The modification in plans now approved by the 
Commission permits it to spend $23,000,000 for the engines. 

In a second suppplemental report in Finance No. 10335, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad Co. public 
works improvement, the Commission, division 4, has further 
modified its certificates and reports, made in 199 I. C. C. 239 
and 202 I. C. C. 343, so as to approve an increase of $10,000 
in expenditures to be made by the applicant in the acquisition 
of passenger equipment. By reason of being able to obtain 
the equipment for about $266,000 less than originally estimated 
the carrier has obtained approval of a project to acquire two 
stream-lined high speed locomotives, costing $175,000 and to 
air-condition additional coaches, all at a cost of $1,726,000 in- 
stead of the $1,716,000 originally authorized. 

In Finance No. 10645, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
Railroad Co. reconstruction loan, the Commission, by division 
4, upon an application for a further loan of $9,000,000 from 
the RFC, has approved a loan of $4,000,000, conditionally, with- 
out prejudice to the approval of additional loans upon further 
information and investigation. In this application the Mil- 
waukee asked for $4,000,000 on December 28, to aid in the pay- 
ment of interest, totaling $4,959,433, due in January and Feb- 
ruary. The other $5,000,000 was desired on June 28, 1935, to 
maintain minimum working capital and meeting fixed interest 
payments on funded debt and principal on equipment-trust 
obligations maturing on July 1 and August 1. The approval is 
conditioned upon delivery by the applicant to the RFC, as 
collateral for this and previous loans of $6,000,000 of its first 
and refunding mortgage 6 per cent A bonds of 1943 and an 
assignment of the applicant’s equity in the stock of the Milwau- 
kee Land Co. now pledged for loans to the applicant by the 
Railroad Credit Corporation and otherwise subordinate its claims 
upon other collateral. 

The Commission; by division 4, in Finance No. 10694, 
Wabash Railway Co. receivers public works improvement, has 
approved a loan to them by the PWA of $2,350,000. The funds 
are to.be used in completing a bridge over the Missouri near 
St. Charles, Mo., work on which was stopped when the company 
went into the hands of receivers. The plan is to have the PWA 
buy $2,350,000 of first mortgage serial bonds of the Wabash- 
St. Charles Bridge Co. That company, a Wabash subsidiary, 
is to own the bridge and lease it to the partnt company. 

At the request of the applicant, the Commission, division 
f, in Finance No. 10273, Illinois Central Railroad Co. public 
works improvement, has modified the purposes for which a 
loan of $10,000,000 from the PWA may be used so as to permit 
it to buy eleven Diesel locomotives at a cost of $1,500,000 and a 
five-car streamlined train at a cost of $500,000, with modifica- 
tions in plan for maintenance work so as to make provisions 
for the engines and train. The Diese] engines are to be used 
in the Chicago area, for switching, in compliance with an 
ordinance requiring the use of a smokeless type of locomotive. 
The streamlined train is to be used between Chicago and St. 
Louis. 


The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 10689, Erie 
Railroad Co. reconstruction loan, has approved a loan of $3,179,000 
from the RFC to the applicant. The money is to be used to pay 
taxes, equipment trusts principal and sinking fund installments. 
The largest item is $700,000 as part of taxes due in December. 
Another large item is a sinking fund requirement of $622,000 and 
a third large item is $400,000 as part of county taxes due in 
December in New York and Ohio. As security the applicant is 
to pledge its own bonds and Lehigh & Hudson River Railway Co. 
stock. 

The monthly report of the RFC for November shows that 
the loan of $3,182,150 to the Denver & Salt Lake Western Rail- 
road Company was authorized in that month but not disbursed 
up to November 30. This was the only loan authorized to rail- 
roads in November. The interest rate was reported as 5 per cent 
with the notation that the current rate of interest on railroad 
loans was 4 per cent. It was explained that notes were taken on 
a 5 per cent interest basis and then revision downward to 4 per 
cent might be made if the borrowing company met the require- 
ments of the RFC in certain matters. In other cases salary 
revisions have been required by the RFC. 

Cancellations and withdrawals in November in connection 
with railroad loans were reported as follows: Baltimore & Ohio, 
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$14,600; St. Louis Southwestern, $117,750, and Carlton & Coast, 
$13,199.76. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


No. 10710. The Gold Coast Railroad asks 
construct 90 miles of main track and 5 miles of sidings from Port 
Orford dock and terminal around the dock of Port Orford, Ore., 
southward along the coast through Frankfort to the Rogue River with 
an ultimate spur to Gold Beach, the county seat of Curry county; 
thence up the Rogue River through the villages of Agness, Illahe and 
Marial to an eastern terminus at Leland, Josephine county, Ore., 
where connection will be made with the main line of the Southern 
Pacific. Applicant expects to obtain money from the RFC to aid in 
financing construction of the line. Applicant said the territory to be 
traversed had been characterized by many engineering and economic 
studies as one of the richest in potential tonnage remaining without 
railroad facilities in the United States. With ocean transport egress 
from Port Orford obtained by the dock and terminal facilities now 
being erected there, said applicant, the railroad was necessary to 
furnish transportation for the tonnage produced in the territory. It 
said the road would tap very large holdings of timber, coal, copper, 
cement, rock, vegetables, stock, fruit and dairy products. 

Finance No. 10711. Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad Co. 
asks authority to abandon its Tropic branch from Oakdale Junction to 
Tropic Mine, 1.95 miles, in Huerfane county, Colo. 

Finance No. 10712. Chicago & North Western Railway Co. and 
Great Northern Railway Co. ask authority to coordinate their facili- 
ties between Yankton, Mission Hill and Volin, S. D., by construction 
of connecting tracks, operations under trackage rights, and abandon- 
ment of existing trackage. The changes involve short distances. 
Applicant said their lines closely parallelled each other between Yank- 
ton and Volin and they believed that the volume of traffic could be 
conveniently, economically and efficiently handled by means of a 
singly jointly operated line to be constituted by the removal of an 
approximately equal portion of the existing track of each applicant 
and the use, by each applicant, of a corresponding portion of the line 
of the other, thus effecting equal savings to each, without affecting 
the present service of either applicant to the public. 

Finance No. 10713. Erie Railroad Co. asks authority to pledge 
$750,000 of its refunding improvement 6 per cent gold bonds, series of 
1932, and its equity in certain collateral as security for notes issued 
and to be issued under a contract financing purchase of rail and 
equipment, repairs and improvement between the Erie and the United 
States government. Applicant said it had made application to the 
RFC for an additional loan of $3,179,000 and that in connection there- 
with was advised that there would be required the pledge of the col- 
lateral which the RFC now holds for loans heretofore made, in addi- 
tion to the pledge of $750,000 of bonds. 

Finance No. 9828, No. 9829, and No. 


Finance authority to 


9600. New York, Chicago & 


St. Louis Railroad Co. in these proceedings, asks authority to continue 
pledge and repledge of refunding mortgage bonds. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


Finance No. 7625, G. & W. T. construction and Finance No. 8896, 
G. & W. T. construction. Texas & New Orleans substituted as ap- 
plicant in Finance Nos, and 8896 in place of the Gulf & West 
Texas Railway. 

Finance No. 9162, W. P. securities. Order of Commission, by 
division 4, entered on February 27, 1932, as modified by said supple- 
mental order entered March 24, 1932, is further modified so as to 
limit the amount of promissory note that may be issued pursuant 
thereto to $4,999,800. 

No. 26740, Inland 
Newspaper Publishers’ 


ys 
7625 


Empire Paper Co. vs. G. N. et al. American 
Association permitted to intervene. 

No. 20482, Sub. 1, West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. vs. C. of Ga. 
et al. Petition of complainant for issuance of order or supplemental 
report and order, i. e., finding the principal amounts of reparation 
due petitioner on certain shipments which moved via Shenandoah 
Junction, W. Va., denied. 

Upon complainant’s request the Commission has dismissed the 
complaint in No. 25202, Missouri State Highway Commission vs. M 
P. et al., No. 26605, North American Cement Corporation vs. B. &. O. 
et al., and No, 26609, West Kentucky Coal Bureau vs. Mo.-Ill. et al. 

The Commission has dismissed the complaint in No. 26520, Traffic 
Bureau, Sioux Falls Chamber of Commerce vs. C. & N. W. et al., 
and a. 26600, Taylor Produce Co. vs. C. & O. et al., same having been 
satisfied. 

Finance No. 10364, L. V. equipment-trust certificate, series V 
of 1934. Authority granted by said order of May 5, 1934, authorizing 
L. V. to assume obligation and liability, as lessee and guarantor, in 
respect of not exceeding $600,000 of L. V. equipment-trust certificates, 
series V, of 1934, to be issued in connection with the procurement of 
certain equipment will not be exercised by the Lehigh Valley, and 
the order of May 5 is vacated and set aside. 

No. 26620, Blockson Chemical Co. vs. L. & N. et al. Complaint 
dismissed, rate agreed upon between parties at hearing having been 
published effective November 26, 1934. 

No. 26190, Montana Horse Products Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., 
and No. 26191, Same vs. A. A. et al. Petition of complainant for 
further argument and/or reconsideration denied. 

No. 25648, Coughlan-Rogin Co. et al. vs. D. & R. G. W. et al. 
Complaint dismissed for want of prosecution. 

No. 25566, Intrastate rates on bituminous coal within state of 
Ohio. Petition of W. & L. E. for modification of order of May 2, 1933, 
so far as it relates to rates from Coschocton, O., to LaGrange, Grafton, 
North Eaton, Columbia, West View, Berea and Linndale, O., via the C. 
Cc. C. & St. L., denied. 

No. 26322, Hodgson Cauthorn Grain Co. et al. vs. M. P. et al. 
tition of complainant for reconsideration denied. 

No. 13535 et al., Consolidated Southwestern Cases. The proceed- 
ings are reopened for further hearing, at such times and places as 
the commission shall hereafter direct, concerning the boundaries of 
the Texas and Oklahoma differential territories as defined in said 
proceedings, for the purpose of determining and prescribing what 
changes, if any, shall be made in the boundaries of said territories 
to, from, and within which the so-called differential basis of rates 
shall apply. 

No. 13535 et al., Consolidated Southwestern Cases. Petitions filed 
in behalf of southwestern defendants, one dated June 4, 1934, and 
praying that bulk pile-run acid phosphate, carloads, be excepted and 
eliminated from the findings made and orders entered herein, and the 
other dated July 13, 1934, and praying for modification of prior find- 
ings made and orders entered herein so as to permit establishment 
of certain rates for application to iron or steel stoves and ranges, 
carloads and less than carloads, from O’Fallon and Mt. Vernon, I11., 


Pe- 
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to indicated destinations in the southwest denied, it 
such modification is unnecessary for purpose of said 
and that advance approval of such changes as may be 
not be given. 

No. 13449, North Carolina Pine Association et al. vs. A. C. L. et 
al., and cases grouped therewith. Petitions of defendants for modi- 
fication of order in said cases to permit hearing on a rate proposal] 
arising out of the denial of fourth section relief denied. 

No. 14993, Wichita Board of Commerce et al. vs. A. T. & 8S. F. et 
al. Proceeding reopened for reconsideration on the record as made 

Finance No. 3287, Construction of line by North & South Railway 
Time prescribed in said certificate and order, as extended, within which 
the North & South shall complete the construction of the lines of 
railroad therein authorized, is further extended to December 31, 1936 

Finance No. 4776, Construction of line by Meridian & Bighes 
tiver Railway. Time prescribed in said certificate, as extended, withi: 
which the M. & B. R. shall complete construction of the line of rail- 
road therein authorized, is further extended to December 31, 1935 

Finance No. 7956. Ozark & Philpott Valley construction, Tims 
prescribed in said certificate, as extended, within which the Ozark & 
Philpott Valley shall complete construction of the line of railroad 
therein authorized, is further extended to January 1, 1936. 

No. 23044, Blue Ridge Glass Corporation vs. A. & B. B. et al. Th 
order entered in this case on June 4, 1934, as subsequently modified 
shall become effective on February 20, 1935. 

No. 26593, Sub. 1, Swift & Co. vs. Alton et al. Sioux City Live- 
stock Exchange and Sioux City Stock Yards Co. permitted to inte: 
vene. 

No. 26707, State Corporation Commission 
Pennsylvania et al. San Antonio Freight Bureau 
den Chamber of Commerce permitted to intervene 


appearing that 
rate changes 
made should 


of Virginia et al. vs 
and Winter Gar- 





PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 15234, In the matter of divisions of freight rates in wester: 
and Mountain-Pacific territories. Trans-Missouri Lines operating west 
of Missouri River Crossings ask for reopening and reconsideration. 

No, 20194, Fredonia Linseed Oil Works Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al 
Defendants ask for vacation and setting aside the order made and 
entered on December 3, 1934, denying the petition of defendants filed 
herein, dated September 12, 1934, seeking further hearing for purpose 
of determining correct amount of reparation which should accrue to 
complainant as result of decision of division 3, entered October 2¢ 
1928, and to vacate and set aside reparation order made and entered o1 
February 8, 1932. 

No. 24052, Ware Brothers Agency vs. B. & O. et al. 
ask for modification of order herein dated May 28, 1931. 

No. 26318, Ohio Mushroom Co. et al. vs. B. & O. Chicago Terminal 
et al. Complainants ask for reconsideration by entire Commissior 
and/or rehearing therein. 

No. 26364, Lair Motor Co, vs. M. C. et al 
reconsideration by Commission and modification 
cision by division 3 herein. 

No, 26373, The Artkraft Sign Co. vs. N. Y. Cc. & St. L. et al 
Defendants ask for reconsideration and modification of findings of 
division 5 (non-concurred in by Commissioner Mahaffie) therein. 

No. 17000, part 2, Rate structure investigation, western trunk line 
class rates and Ex Parte 87, Sub. 1, Class rates within Western Trunk 
Line Territory. Western Trunk Lines ask for amendment of that 
part of Sixth supplemental report herein relating to recomputation of 
mileages. 

No. 17056, The Norris Fertilizer Co. vs. L. 
asks for rehearing and reconsideration. 

No. 20179, American Packing & Provision Co 
No, 25219, Same vs. U. P. et al. Complainants, 
for reopening and further hearing. 


No. 19784, American Tank Co. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. Ameri 
can Tank Co., one of the complainants herein, asks for reconsideratio) 
of its petition dated July 31, 1934, for reopening for reconsideration o1 
the record as made or for further hearing in connection with Exhibits 
Nos. 34-A, and 36-A to 44-A, inclusive 


Defendants 


Complainant asks for 
and reversal of de- 


& N. et al. Complainant 


et al. vs. U. P. and 
Todenhoft Bros. ask 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 4062, the Commission has suspended from 
December 15 until July 15 schedules in supplements Nos. 9 and 
11 to H. G. Toll’s I. C. C. No. 1325. The suspended schedules 
propose to restrict the application of present joint rates on 
livestock, carloads, between points on the Los Angeles and Salt 
Lake Railroad and its connections, on the one hand, and points 
east of Denver, on the other hand, as follows: Eastbound traffic 
—to destinations east of the Missouri River and the Mo.-Kan. 
state line: via U. P. System direct to Missouri River junctions 
To destinations east of Denver or Cheyenne, and west of the 
above described territory: via U. P. System to Denver or Chey- 
enne, thence via any connecting line. Westbound traffic—from 
all origins east of Denver and Cheyenne: via connecting lines to 
those junctions, thence via U. P. System. 

In I. and 8S. No. 4063, the Commission has suspended from 
December 15 until July 15, schedules in supplements Nos. 71 and 
72 to the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis tariff, I. C. C. 
No. 8555. The suspended schedules propose to increase the rate 
on scrap iron, and related articles, in carloads, from Shelby, 
Ohio, to Pittsburgh, Pa., from $2.90 to $3.53 per ton of 2,240 
pounds. 

In I. and S. No. 4065, the Commission has suspended from 
December 20 until July 20 schedules in Erie I. C. C. No. 19294, 
Pennsylvania I, C. C. No. 1355, supplements Nos. 45, 46 and 47 
to B. T. Jones’ I. C. C. No. 2669, and numerous other tariffs issued 
by various carriers and agents. The suspended schedules pro- 
pose a general revision of rates and carload minimum weights on 
lime between points in Eastern Trunk Line territory, including a 
collateral adjustment from or to points in eastern trunk line ter- 
ritory, on the one hand, and points in central freight association 
or New England territories, on the other hand, which would 
result in both increases and reductions. 
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Miscellaneous Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1934, by West Publishing Co.) 





OOOO Oo Oo Oo OOO 


REGULATIONS OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit.) Railroad’s pro- 
osed line approximately one mile long from its main line 
to industrial plants in territory whose present and future needs 
would be adequately served by other carriers maintaining lines 
therein held “extension” of railroad within provision requiring 
ertificate from Interstate Commerce Commission, and not 
mere “spur, industrial, team, switching or side tracks” (Inter- 
state Commerce Act, Sec. 1 (18, 22), 49 USCA, Sec. 1 (18, 22)). 
(Missouri Pac. R. Co. vs. St. Louis Southwestern Ry. Co., 73 
Fed. Rep. (2d) 21.) 


(Supreme Court of South Dakota.) Produce company, ad- 
mittedly a motor carrier within broad definition of act provid- 
ing for payment by motor carriers of compensation for use of 
highways, but claiming protection of one of exceptions, must 
how itself clearly within terms of exceptions (Laws 1933, c. 
139). (Mitchell Produce Co. vs. Morrison, 257 N. W. Rep. 47.) 

Exceptions in statutes generally should be strictly, but rea- 
sonably, construed, and they extend only so far as their language 
fairly warrants, and all doubts should be resolved in favor of 
general provision rather than exception.—lIbid. 

In construction of statutes it is proper to consider what 
might happen under such statutes if they should be given con- 
truction contended for.—lbid. 

Produce company transporting, in trucks, eggs and poultry 
bought from local dealers, held not exempted from payment of 
compensation for unusual use of highways as engaged in trans- 
porting “products originating in and/or produced, or necessary 
to, or for farming operations,” which words have reference not 
only to nature of property, but also to particular transporta- 
tion claiming exemption (Laws 1933, c. 139, Sec. 3 (j)).—Ibid. 











Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1934, by West Publishing Co.) 


2 





(Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit.) “Consent de- 
cree” is agreement of parties under court’s sanction as to what 
decision shall be. (The Ansaldo San Giorgio I, 73 Fed. Rep. 
(2d) 40.) 

Final decree, dismissing libel against steamship for cargo 
damage after court concluded that certain clause in bill of lad- 
ng precluded recovery, held appealable, though made on motion 
of libelant’s proctors.—lIbid. 

Common carrier’s liability for negligent loss of or injury to 
oods in transit is measured by market value thereof at des- 
tination in condition in which they should have arrived on date 
when they should have been delivered, in absence of valid con- 
trary stipulation.—Ibid. 

Carrier cannot limit its liability for negligence to stipu- 
lated value of goods lost or injured in transit, unless it offers 
shipper choice between limited and unlimited liability at alterna- 
tive rates.—lIbid. 

Clause in bill of lading that claims for damage to cargo in 
transit shall be adjusted on basis of invoice value of entire 
shipment held invalid as exempting carrier from liability for 
loss resulting from its negligence if market value of goods 
delivered exceeds invoice value of entire shipment plus freight. 

Ibid. 

(District Court, E. D. New York.) In libel against two ves- 
els sued jointly for damage to cargo, defendant vessel could 
interrogate codefendant vessel to save expense and delay in 
taking testimony in China, where codefendant would not be 
neon*enienced, and relation between defendants would not be 
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affected. (Jas. I. Miller Tobacco Co. vs. Ocean S. S. Co., 8 Fed. 
Supp. 385.) 

In libel against two vessels sued jointly, practice of allow- 
ing one defendant vessel to interrogate codefendant vessel 
should only be allowed in exceptional cases, and for some plainly 
good reason.—lIbid. 





GOLD CLAUSE IN RAIL BONDS 


Attorney General Cummings, in briefs filed in the Supreme 
Court of the United States in suits brought by the Bankers Trust 
Co. and William H. Bixby, to enforce the gold payment clause in 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern first mortgage bonds, de- 
clares that “gold clauses, if enforced, would interfere with re- 
cent monetary measures adopted to protect the gold reserves of 
the United States, to provide a more effective use of those re- 
serves, and to regulate and protect the foreign commerce.” He 
contended that the gold legislation adopted by Congress, was 
clearly within the powers of Congress and that substantially 
similar measures had frequently been taken in the past. He sug- 
gested that existing contracts would not be permitted by the 
courts to obstruct a legitimate policy of Congress. As he viewed 
the matter the contracts in the bonds imposed an obligation to 
pay in gold coin, which Congress had said could not be done by 
withdrawing gold from circulation, and not in currency equivalent 
to the value of gold. His conclusion was that payment in gold 
coin having been made impossible and illegal, the holders of the 
bonds could recover only the face amount of the bonds in law- 
ful money. The federal] district court at St. Louis agreed with 
the government and dismissed the suit. It is on appeal from 
that court now in the Supreme Court of the United States. 


W. & L. E. OHIO COAL RATES 


The Commission has denied the petition of the Wheeling 
& Lake Erie, in No. 25566, intrastate rates on bituminous coal 
within the state of Ohio, which asked for a modification of the 
order of May 2, 1933, in so far as it related to rates on coal 
from Coshocton, O., to LaGrange, Grafton, North Eaton, Colum- 
bia, West View, Berea and Linndale, O., via the Big Four. The 
Commission denied the petition on the ground that the find 
ings and order in this proceeding related to Ohio state rates that 
had been reduced and did not concern the rates referred to in 
the petition. The Commission further said that the petition 
showed that the rates to the named destinations were not re- 
duced on August 1, 1932, and that the same rates as were in 
effect prior to that date were still in effect. The difference in- 
volved was five cents a ton, $1.54 in one instance, and $1.59 
in another. 


GRADE SEPARATION CASE 
The Supreme Court of the United States has decided to 
hear reargument January 16 in No. 183, The Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis Railway, appellant, vs. Webster, commis- 
sioner of highways, et al., involving the validity of an act of 
the Tennessee legislature requiring railroads to pay one-half 
the cost of grade separation projects on state roads. 


MISDESCRIPTION CASE 


Secretary McGinty has announced that the Commission has 
been informed that on December 14, the Dow Chemical Com 
pany of Midland, Mich., entered pleas of guilty before District 
Judge Tuttle at Bay City, Mich., to a ten-count indictment charg- 
ing wilful misdescription of its products shipped to destinations 
in the southwest and to Wilmington, N. C. Fines of $500 a 
count, totaling $5,000, were imposed. 

In the period extending from December, 1932, to January, 
1934, it was alleged, defendant misdescribed 25 carload shipments 
of its manufactured products as contractors equipment. Eleven 
of these shipments were consigned to oil producing centers in 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Louisiana and Texas. The other 14 ship 
ments were shipped to Wilmington, N. C. 


PACKING HOUSE PRODUCTS TO SOUTHWEST 


Difficulties surrounding the attempt to maintain the relative 
bases of rates set down by the Commission in I. & S. 2595, pack- 
ing house products, to, from and between southwestern and 
Western Trunk Line points, were aired at a further hearing in 
that case, held before Examiner Snider, in Chicago, December 
14. The difficulties, according to testimony, arose largely from 
the increase in. the highway transportation of packing house 
products. In the original case, the Commission prescribed fixed 
differentials in the interior Iowa and Missouri rates over the 
rates from St. Louis and Kansas City, but the truck competition 
from those two cities subsequently became so acute that it had 
to depart from the general principle in no less than five supple- 
mental reports. The attempt by the carriers to add two more 
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point-to-point rates to those already in contravention of the orig- 
inal report, led to the reopening 

LL. A. Newell, traffic assistant, transportation department, 
Armour & Co., speaking for packers in St. Louis and Kansas 
City, and C. D. Bordelon, general freight agent, Missouri Pacific, 
speaking for the carriers, agreed that the point-to-point rates 
sought merely to return to the rails some traffic that was now 
moving by truck and that, therefore, there ought be no linking 
of them with rates from the interior points. On the other hand, 
Warner H. Wagner, testifying for the interior packers, said that 
since the differentials ordered by the Commission in the first 
place were considered just and reasonable, there ought to be no 
change in the rates from St. Louis and Kansas City without 
corresponding changes in the rates from the interior points 


LAKE CARGO COAL RATES 


Reference to Detroit, Mich., as a port of transshipment for 
lake cargo coal (see Traffic World, December 15, p. 1025) grew 
out of the fact that protestants whose objections caused the Com 
mission-to initiate Ll. and S. No. 4064, objected to the tariffs of the 
southern lines because they did not treat Detroit and Buffalo, 
N. Y., aS ports of transshipment and create a tariff system 
designed to prevent the use of lake cargo coal at them as they 
had done at the Lake Erie ports of transshipment. Detroit is 
not a transshipment port for lake cargo coal. 


FINAL VALUATIONS 


opinion No. B-942, 46 Val 
Gloversville Railroad Co, et al., 
Gloversville & Broad Albin Railroad Co 
Ville & Kingsboro Horse Railroad Co 
owned and used, found to be 
owned $220,579, as of 


Valuation No, 1195, 
Johnstown & 


Rep. 751-813. Fonda, 
and others being the 
and the Johnstown, Glovers 
Final value of the property 
$4,275,000 and of property used but not 
December 31, 1927 

Valuation No. 1187, opinion No. B-941, 46 Val 
dianapolis Union Railway Co. and the Belt Railroad & Stockyard 
Co Final value of the property owned and used found to be $12, 
000,000 and of property used but not owned, $3,505,074, and of prop 
erty owned but not used, $4,968, as of December 31, 1927. Final value 
of the property of the Belt Railroads & Stockyards Co. owned but 
not used by. it, found to be $3,501,329 a of December 31, 1927 


EXPENSE ACCOUNT INQUIRY 


Expense accounts of officers of Class I steam railroads 
amounting to $1,000 or more in the current calendar year, have 
become a matter of interest to division 4 of the Commission, the 
one that deals with the financial affairs of carriers. That di 
vision has issued an order directing each Class I carrier, in 
cluding switching and terminal companies, to file on or before 
March 1, a list of its officers who were paid $1,000 or more in 
the year ended December 3 1934, for traveling and other ex 
penses, giving for each officer the total amount of such expenses 
for the year, in accordance with a form attached to and made 
a part of the order. By the word officer, as used in the order, 
is meant any person classified under Reporting Divisions Nos. 
1 and 2, Schedule 561, of the annual report form, which include 
all executives, officers and staff assistants. The order merely 
calls for the amount of reimbursement of expenses received by) 
the officer for 1934. 

This order is understood to be an outgrowth of the experi 
ence of the Cdmmission in probing into the expenditures of 
Class I carriers in No. 26425, expenditures of Class I railroads 
As a result of that experience it is believed the Commission will 
amend the annual report form to be filled out by carriers pro- 
viding for reporting all expenditures, not generally considered 
as Classified railroad expenditures and not heretofore required, 
in excess of $5,000 in any one year. 

The requirement of this order is expected to furnish ma 
terial for the Commission upon which it can base a determina 
tion as to whether such a provision should also be inserted in 
the annual report form, running the reports down to expendi 
tures by officers as low as $1,000 a year for travel and other 
expenses. 


Rep. 711-750. In 


BOX CAR PERFORMANCE 

Coordinator Eastman has sent to all Class I carriers a re- 
port by his section of car pooling, signed by O. C, Castle, relating 
to the movement of a thousand box cars, selected by twelve 
carriers for observation purposes. The carriers that selected 
the cars and reported the results of their observation were the 
Baltimore and Ohio, the New York Central, Pennsylvania, Illi- 
nois Central, Louisville and Nashville, Mobile and Ohio, Sea 
board Air Line, Santa Fe, Burlington, Chicago Great Western, 
Milwaukee and Southern Pacific. The Illinois Central, Mobile 
and Ohio, Burlington, and Southern Pacific have no cars less 
than six years old, so the figures gathered by the section of 
car pooling show no results for the group of cars five years 
and less old. 

The coordinator, in his said that, in 


letter of transmittal, 
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handling and 
report should 


being given to car 
particularly to avoidable empty movement, this 
be of interest. The number of cars included in the study, ly 
said, was relatively small but the selection covered a_ wid 
variety of ownership and age of equipment, as well as a broad 
range of commodities. If the results were not entirely repre 
sentative, he said, they were at least indicative of the effect 
of the present car service and per diem rules upon the move 
ment of box cars. 

In a memorandum to 
part, said: 


view of the attention now 


Coordinator Eastman, Mr. Castle, in 


being done with cars which m« 
load, we have analyzed the inte 


In order to ascertain what is 
away from the owning road under 
change movements, during 1934, of 1,000 selected box cars 

The railroads (hereinbefore named) were requested to furnish 
ports on a given number of their cars, selected at random from des 
nated groups, the grouping being made with respect to the age 
cars 
one complete round trip movement of each ca 
The commodity with which the car left the home line was reported 
and the interchange movement either loaded or empty, were re 
corded, together with the number of days the car was on each for 
eign road Several striking result were obtained from the summari 
zation of these reports 

First The cars, without respect to their age the commodity 
with which they were loaded when leaving the home road, or the pre 
vailing direction of the loaded interchange traffk were returned 
the owner empty in 89.1 movements of each 100, 

Second. The length of time the cars were away from home wa 
directly related to the age of the various groups For example, th: 
cars designated as Group 4, ranging from 16 to 20 years of age, aver 
aged a round trip of 11.69 days Group 1, with an age range up 
5 years, averaged 14.55 days, or 24.4 per cent longer than the olde 
group 

This illustrates concretely that as the general condition of cars 
lowered, the tendency is to switch out foreign cars and preferentially 
use the higher grade and newer equipment In periods of heavy dé 
mand this tendency is more marked 

Third Age also had a bearing upon the number of interchange 
movements made while the cars were away from home, The inte: 
change movements for the youngest cars averaged 5.55, while cars i: 
the older group came home with only 4.50, which means that they 
touched one less road in their journey ‘ 

There were one hundred and seventy-four commodities loaded 
into the one thousand cars. Classification of cars suitable for certain 
commodities varies, but for the purpose of this study we have co: 
sidered seventy-five commodities listed in Ikxhibit B (not herein repr 
duced) as requiring a high grade car Of the total cars loaded, 562 
or 56.2 per cent, fell under our grouping as high grade, and 43.8 per 
cent as all other The following table shows the use of the vari 
uge groups for the two classe of commodities 
Per Cent of Cars Loaded 
High Grade All Other 


The report show 


’ 


Group Number of 
Number Re Cars Commoditie Commoditie 
] 250 68.0 12 oO 

2 ) 250 63.2 
2 0 


roo 


RAILROADS 


annual report 


ROPER ON 
Commenting on business 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 193 Daniel C. Roper, Secre 
tary of Commerce, said the increase in purchasing power re 
sulting from the employment gains and from other sources was 
reflected in an increase in railway business for the first time 
since 1929. 

“Total operating revenues,” said he, “of Class 1 railways, 
which handle 95 per cent of the railway tonnage, amounted to 
$3,310,067,000, an increase of 12 per cent over the 1933 fiscal 
year total, while net railway operating income rose to 545,532,000, 
an increase of 47 per cent over the 1933 figure. The volume ol! 
traffic shipped rose to 31,208,000 cars of revenue freight orig 
inated, an increase of 14 per cent for the fiscal year. The cai 
riers earned 2.09 per cent on their investment for the fiscal year, 
but after fixed charges were set aside they operated at a deficit 
during 5 months, of which 4 were in the final 6 months of the 
period. 

“The railroads entered on a program of rehabilitation during 
the fiscal year through the use of Public Works Administration 
funds; 191,089,000 was allotted for the repair of old equipment, 
the improvement of the right-of-way, and the purchase of new 
equipment. At the close of the fiscal year the railroads had on 
order 17,813 new freight cars, compared with 1,205 on the same 
date in 1933: 40 new steam locomotives, compared with 1 in 
1933, and 107 new electric locomotives. In the last 6 months ol 
the year they installed 5,362 new freight cars, 1 new steam loco 
motive, and 8 new electric locomotives 

“Important developments included the extension of fast 
freight service and the extension of pick-up and delivery service 
on many lines. In the passenger the introduction of 
high speed, streamlined, articulated unit trains, constructed ol 
lightweight material, by the Union Pacific and the Burlington 
was significant. These roads and others have placed further 
orders for similar equipment. Air conditioning was also car 
ried forward. Another development of interest was the re 
duction of passenger fares in the western and. southern districts, 
an experiment which has been accompanied by a substantial in 
revenue,” 


conditions in his 


service 


crease in 
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Eastman At Boston 

Proposes Governmental Agency to Plan for Transpor- 
tation—Gives Excerpts from Coming 

Passenger Report 





Under present conditions no more important task confronts 
the railroads than the pricing of their service, passenger and 
freight,” said Coordinator Eastman in an December 20 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce. 

‘It can no longer be left to clerks of 
and however experienced in tariff technicalities. 


address 
hetore 
title 
can it be 


whatever 
No! 


rate 


ogtied by blind adherence to past precedents or sacrosanct 
ate structures.’ 
It calls for railroad statesmen, if that term can be used 


connection with railroads—men with a comprehensive know! 
the nation’s travel and commerce and their flows: men 
who have explored the transportation markets; men whose in 
terest centers on customer requirements and demands and how 
they can best be met and satisfied; men who have measured 
the ceilings which the ability of the customer to use an alter 
native mode of transport has superimposed upon railroad price 


edge ot 


ranges It will also need men who have mastered the details 
of operating, servicing and equipment problems and with the 
ingenuity to devise means of improving service and increasing 
traffic volume and revenue by reducing costs and prices.’ 

After a few pleasant remarks about being “back home” in 
New England and “Bill” Day, the coordinator pointed out he 
had been dealing officially with national transportation ques 
ions since 1919. 

“Some may suggest that this is one of the things that is 
the matter with the railroads, but I leave that unkind thought 
or others to develop,” said he 


Remarking that the railroads were today “in a 
tate of health, financially and physically,” and that in 
hundred years of their history they had often been in a similar 
the coordinator said, however, that the railroad tide 
reached a record low ebb in the present depression. He quoted 


very low 
the one 


tate, 


with approval a statement to the effect that the “decline of 
traffic in this depression has been as high as 50 per cent, as 
ompared with a maximum decline of less than 20 per cent in 
previous depressions.” 

The reasons for this were plain, he believed. In the first 
place, said he, general business fell to record depths, and in 
the second place, the railroads “are now meeting the most 


widespread, diversified, and 
ever encountered.” 

The coordinator said 
form of transportation 
to new conditions. 

“Any industry with a 


intense competition that they have 


obsolescent 
themselves 


were 
could 


not an 
adjust 


railroads 
that they 


the 
and 
monopoly, or a 


partial monopoly, is 


peculiarly susceptible to a certain disease,” continued he. “For 
want of a better term, let us call it the disease of dry rot 
Those suffering from this ailment lose the commercial spirit. 
They are content with old methods, they cease to be alert in 


the search for new, they grow heedless of the needs and de 
ires of those whom they serve, they expect patrons to adjust 
themselves to service instead of the reverse, they become dicta 
orial and arbitrary, Even a monopoly can escape this disease, 
but only through unusual wisdom and driving force at the top. 


Passenger Traffic Report 


“The railroads by no means fell a complete victim to this 
for there has always been much competition within 
the industry; but they have suffered from it in spots. My 
laff has prepared a report on the handling of railroad passen 
ger traffic which will soon be released, and I believe that it 
Will furnish proof on this point Let me quote in advance a 
paragraph from that report which attracted my attention 


ease, 


should be known in 


market are 


followed is one well 
present service demands of the 
classified and future demands anticipated; 
the prices which a customer, who does not have to buy, is 
ng to pay are carefully ascertained; then a type of service filling 
demand and within the pjrice limitation is designed; and finally, 


The program which 
er industries First, 
roughly explored and 


by no means least, this service is sold through an intelligent 

! planned method of sales promotion 
“There are, as the report will show, extraordinary oppor 
tunities in the passenger business for such a program. The 


automobile has made great inroads on railroad passenger traffic, 
on the other hand, it has’ tremendously increased the travel 
bit of the American people. Here is another paragraph from 

e report: 


The private automobile definitely emerged as an important factor 
iter*ity travel in 1922, when its distance passenger miles had risen 
) per cent of the rail passenger miles. Within the next three 

passenger travel of private automobiles had grown to be 
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twice that handled b rail In two year more the highway wa 
handling four times as many passenger travel mile as the railway 
Within seven year that is at the end of 1929, the American travel 
market had been expanded in volume over five-fold Despite the 
effects of the economic depre ion this travel market 1933 
till over four time i great a it wa it 1920 

“There are many advantages which the railroads can offe) 
over travel by private automobile or bus They can have, il 
they will go after it, a much larger share of the great pool ol 
travel which exists in this country today, and at the same time 
do their part in increasing the travel habit still more, But this 
will need the same study of the potential market, the same 
fitting of service to demands, the same adjustment of cost and 


ability in sales 
production and 


price to what patrons will pay, and the same 
manship as have characterized, for example, the 


sale of automobiles * 


Cooperation Urged 


“Another thing which the railroads will have to do is to 
cooperate with each other and with their competitors to a 
much greater extent. All of our studies point directly to the 
fact that the big opportunities for elimination of waste and im 
provement of service lie in greater unity of action and in col 
lective dealing with many matters. When we reach such con 
clusions, the railroads suspect that they are a product of my 
own leaning toward railroad nationalization; but I assure you 
that they have been reached without any prompting on my 
part and by men who have no liking for nationalization and 
have no taint of Socialism in their make-up Several of them 
came direct from the railroad industry. 

“The fact is that the railroads now operate jointly in many 
ways as a Single transportation system, but this system work: 
imperfectly because it is under the authority, leaving out the 
little lines, ef more than a hundred separate and individual 


There has been no effective control over matters 
and many impediments interposed to 
the best and most economical joint service This situation 
exists at terminals and on the line, in the operation of trains, 
in the provision of equipment, in the makiing of rates, in the 
solicitation of business, and even in such matters as account 


managements 


of common concern, are 


ing. I could give you plenty of specifications, if time permitted 

“There are many, both in and out of the railroad industry, 
who think that the only cure for this wasteful and inefficient 
management of the joint system is actual consolidation, or its 
equivalent, on a gigantic scale, under either public or private 
auspices. They know the intense individualism which prevails 
among railroad managements. They have had actual experi 
ence, as I have had, with their instinctive resistance to any 
thing which spells collective action and their fear that it may 
operate to the relative disadvantage of the property for which 
they are individually responsible, a fear which is intensified 
down the line by dread that it may have some adverse personal 


effect. inc 
“However, I believe that it is possible to work the problem 
out in another way without such great consolidations through a 


better organization of the industry which will leave the indi 
vidual managements in charge of the many matters which are 
of only individual concern, and yet provide an effective means 


of control over the matters which are of common concern 
The principle is the same as that which we follow in our own 
governments in the relation of the federal authority to the 
states and of the latter to the local subdivisions. Recently the 
railroads have made a start in that direction by creating the 


Association of American Railroads, which has been given by 
its articles of association a far wider authority over the mai 
ters which relate to the operation of the railroads as a joint 
system of transportation than any central organization of the 


railroads has hitherto had. It is a promising undertaking and 


merits full cooperation and assistance. As you know, it is for 
tunate to have at its head a man with whom you in New Eng 
land are well acquainted, Mr. J. J. Pelley, former president of 
the New Haven railroad. 

“The idea of such joint and collective action on the part 
of the railroads would have caused the country, not many years 
ago, many shtidders of apprebension In the old days the en 
deavor was to enforce competition in the railroad industry by 
federal and state anti-trust statutes, and every form of pooling 
was prohibited. We began in 1920 to see the inconsistency of 
that with a policy of complete regulation, and provided in the 
transportation act which was passed in that year for the re 


moval of many of these barriers to cooperation. More recently, 
with the tremendous development of other’ transportation 
agencies, the country has perceived that no cooperation within 


the railroad industry can deprive it of effective transportation 
competition, and that lack of cooperation is preventing the 
railroads from doing their best in this competitive struggle 


Modernizing Equipment 


the oppor 
moderniza 


situation is 
the 


the railroad 
and revenues by 


“Another high light in 
tunity for improving service 
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tion of equipment and other facilities and the proper utilization 
of the other transportation agencies. My staff has been study- 
ing both of these matters with the help of much outside assist- 
ance. It is quite clear, and can be demonstrated, that the 
truck and the bus particularly, but also the airplane and the 
water carrier, can be used with advantage in certain situations 
to supplement or substitute for rail operation. They can per- 
form certain operations more cheaply or better or both, than 
the railroads can. Where that is the case, there is no reason 
why they should not be combined with rail operation, and every 
reason why they should be. The New England railroads have 
been among the pioneers in such undertakings, but they have 
in no wise exhausted the opportunities. These are great now 
and will grow as time goes on. Many other countries are 
headed in this direction, and some of them have gone farther 
than we have. Incidentally, I suggest to the Association of 
American Railroads that it send men abroad to study operations 
in those other countries. I am willing to guarantee that if they 
will divest themselves of normal American self-satisfaction and 
conceit, they will pick up some very useful ideas. 

“Not only are there these opportunities, but adversity and 
competition and modern science have had their usual results, 
so that the chances for important changes in railroad motive 
power and equipment which will lower costs and improve serv- 
ice are better than they have been in many years. I refer 
to air-conditioned, lightweight passenger cars; diesel-electric 
engines; gaS or diesel motors with other means of transmis- 
sion, and applied to smaller units; other types of improved 
motive power—steam, gas and electric; lightweight freight cars 
of new design; and interchangeable containers, or the like, 
which can be removed by rail on flat cars and given store-door 
service at origin or destination by motor trucks. I look for- 
ward particularly to the use of such containers, -not so much 
for the handling of less than carload traffic as for the handling 
of carload commodities in units which will better fit the trade 
and also enable the complete coordination of railway, waterway 
and highway carrier, both within and without terminal areas. 

“Do not get the idea that I advocate too precipitate a mod- 
ernization of railroad equipment. These new devices must be 
tried out’ thoroughly before they are put to extensive use, for 
some of them are still in the development stage. In this con- 
nection I have great hopes of the scientific research organiza- 
tion which the Association of American Railroads is to estab- 
lish. Our railroads have had great need for such a centralized 
staff which can serve them all alike. Their mechanical officers 
have worked in many different and divergent directions and 
mostly without the necessary equipment for adequate research 
and testing. They have often been the prey of the outside 
manufacturer and salesman. Far too little progress has been 


made toward reasonable standardization and simplified prac- 
tice. The experience of other great industries has shown what 


can be done through genuine and centralized scientific research, 
which can even go so far as to make inventions to order instead 
of waiting until they come around. It is gratifying to know that 
the railroads are about to follow these excellent examples. 


How U. S. Can Help 


“I come now to the relation of the federal government to 
this transportation situation. It can help in various ways, and 
I shall now mention only one or two of the more important 
points. We have gradually developed over a long period of 
years a rather complete system for the public regulation of 
the railroads. Its object is to protect both the railroads and 
their users against abuses. All of a sudden, so to speak, other 
transportation agencies have come to the front and taken a 
very important place. They are not regulated, as the railroads 
are regulated, and some of them not at all. The situation is un- 
balanced and unfair. Either we should abandon or curtail rail- 
road regulation, or we should put the other agencies under 
similar restraint. * * * 

“The facts, therefore, warrant the conclusion that federal 
regulation should be extended equally over all the important 
forms of transportation for the protection both of the carriers 
themselves and of the public which they undertake to serve. 
It is also clear that this regulation like the operation of the 
carriers, must itself be coordinated, and that the way to ac- 
complish this result is to place it in the hands of a single 
agency which will cover the field and be informed in regard to 
all phases of the entire transportation situation. That agency 
must be so organized, however, that it can give the specialized 
attention to each form of transportation which its own pe- 
culiar conditions require and yet deal consistently with them 
all. It must also be so organized that it will function efficiently 
and as expeditiously as human limitations permit. 


Planning Agency 


“Nor is it enough to stop with mere regulation and the cure 
of evils after they arise. We have in the past done too little 
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in the way of planning and prevention. The transportation gj; 
uation has been allowed to develop without any general guid 
ance and with very little foresight or forethought. It is, of 
course, idle to attempt to plan the transportation future yer, 
far ahead. Unforeseen changes in industrial conditions anq 
population trends are bound to occur, as well as unforeseen 
improvements in the art of transportation. A plan made 25 or 
So years ago would have given a very prominent place to the 
electric railway and a minor place to the highway vehicle. 

“The planning which should be done has a closer relation 
to the present. I have in mind a governmental agency, relieved 
from the routine of regulation, with the duty of keeping fully 
informed in regard to the entire transportation situation and 
acting as an adviser to the President and Congress. It would 
be equipped with a small staff of experts to study the means 
of transport at hand and the best use which can be made of 
them. It would undertake to encourage development of each 
form of transportation in line with its potential capacity to ren. 
der service, to discourage its uneconomic use where some other 
agency can better meet the public needs, to check the provision 
of new facilities which will serve no sound economic purpose, to 
promote the cooperation of the various agencies in needed joint 
operation, and to stimulate research and experimentation in 
means of improving service. This agency would have authority 
to investigate any broad question in transportation which it finds 
to be in need of investigation, such as the general principles of 
rate making or methods of management and organization. It 
would undertake to bring opposing groups together for the pur. 
pose of reconciling their differences of opinion and composing 
controversies, It would keep in touch with all the departments 
of government which deal with transportation. It would report 
each year on the state of transportation in the nation and recom 
mend any desirable changes in legislation. 

“The thought, in short, is to keep the government in close 
contact with transportation, not as a mere regulatory force, but 
for the purpose of comprehending trends, foreseeing difficulties 
before they arise, bringing the component parts into cooperation 
with each other, and endeavoring to shape the course of govern 
ment policy and action to the end of securing a national system 
of transportation which will keep abreast of developments in 
the art of transportation, meet the needs of the shipping and 
traveling public as they should be met, and at the same time 
avoid unnecessary duplication, lost motion, and waste. I have 
given this thought to you in a capsule, so to speak, but I hope 
to develop it more fully later on. There is more in it than may 
appear on the surface. 

“There is more that I should like to say in regard to the 
relation of the government to the transportation situation, but 
the trouble is that it would take a long time to say it. These 
addresses which I have been making are in the nature of chap- 
ters in a serial story, and it does not do to offer too much food 
for thought at one time, particularly at the end of a meal of 
food for the body and on a business day. 

“We do the best we can with these problems at Washington 
and hope to point the way to their solution, but they cannot 
really be solved without the help of the entire country. From 
some points of view the transportation problem is not only 
difficult but discouraging. The heartening thing is the keen in- 
terest that I find in it everywhere. The people of the country 
realize, I believe, that there is a serious problem to be solved; 
they want to bring order out of chaos; and they are prepared 
to back sound plans to that end. If we can improve this situa- 
tion, it will go far to improve general economic conditions in the 
nation. I hope that we may have your help.” 





RAILROAD FINANCING 

President Roosevelt’s criticism of certain holding company 
operations in the public utility field does not extend to the 
railroads. In discussing this situation the President has let it 
be known that he does not hold the same views with respect to 
the railroads as he does with respect to the utilities because 
there are so few holding companies in the transportation field. 
He feels with respect to railroad financing that many railroads 
wish they had not resorted to refunding of indebtedness again 
and again through the years by issuance of new bonds so that 
a substantial part of the railroad debt is represented by orig- 
inal investment. Creation of sinking funds to retire railroad 
bonds rather than the refunding of such bonds is looked upon 
with favor by the President. 





SUPREME COURT AND PENSION ACT 


The Supreme Court of the United States announced, Decem- 
ber 17, that it would review the decision of Chief Justice Wheat, 
of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, holding uncon- 
stitutional the railroad retirement act. It is expected the case 
will be reached for argument some time in February. Under 
the act, the enforcement of which was enjoined, pensions would 
have become payable beginning February 1. 
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Planning and Transport 


Roosevelt Board Urges Creation of Permanent Plan- 
ning Agency—Sees Waste in Present Control 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Long-range national planning with respect to conservation 
and development of the natural resources of the country and 
the handling of public works, including those involving highways 
and waterways, is recommended to President Roosevelt in a 
report of the National Resources Board headed by Harold | 
Ickes, Secretary of Interior. 

The principal recommendation of the board is the develop- 
ment of a permanent agency to plan for the nation on a scien- 
tific basis with respect to natural resources, “and with under- 
standing of all elements involved in the problem.” 

“This is the first attempt in our national history to make 
an inventory of our national assets and of the problems related 
thereto,” said the board. 

The program recommended by the board would, it says, 
among other things, provide for the systematic development of 
our water resources for purposes of sanitation, power, industrial 
uses, transportation, recreation, domestic consumption, and other 
collateral uses “on a far higher level than ever before.” Plan- 
ning ahead for public works, including such works as improve- 
ment of waterways and highways, is recommended. 

Discussing public works and transportation the board in its 
report says: 

“The largest single item in public construction for a number 
of years has been for streets and highways. Unfortunately, for 
a large proportion of this work no comprehensive plans related 
to other factors of state and national development have been 
available. The economic justification demanded by the Bureau of 
Public Roads for federal-aid projects and extensive traffic count 
have provided against much waste but are hardly adequate as 
tests after the primary system of roads is established. Further- 
more, arbitrary limitations on federal aids to roads in respect to 
state mileage, mileage of rural post roads, area and population 
have sometimes unbalanced the program in relation to primary 
needs and federal interests. 

“Since much more highway and street work is not only 
probable but in many cases desirable, it is important to have 
plans ready to secure the full value for the money to be spent. 
The failure to look ahead to new needs and new developments 
is illustrated by what occurred in at least one state which put out 
a large bond issue to build highways. It proved an extravagant 
project because the work was rushed forward without sufficient 
advance study, and many of the highways then built are being 
rebuilt at considerable expense, first, because the original high- 
ways were badly located; second, because the art of road building 
had not been developed to a point that experience soon indicated 
was necessary; and, third, because the roads were crowned rather 
than flat. Although this was a notable, perhaps a flagrant exam- 
ple, it is not at all an unusual experience. 

The primary network of highways for the United States is 
now well advanced with hard-surfaced and year-around road facili- 
ties for a large part of the more densely populated portions of 
the country. There is even talk of the possibility of over-building 
highways—chiefly from the point of view of indiscriminate con- 
struction of heavy-duty roads where planning might distinguish 
among uses and limit express or heavy traffic to specially con- 
structed lines. Certainly a great saving in cost could be made by 
such planning. 

a next steps in road development would seem to lie pri- 
marily in: 


(a) Classification and development of roads for specialized uses 
as heavy-duty highways without grade intersections, freeways, 

parkways, provisions for pedestrians, bicyclists, and horseback riders, 
ete 

(b) Improvement of alignment, grades, and roadsides on greatly 
widened rights of way for existing roads. 

(c) Development of rural roads, and 

(d) Abolition of grade crossings with railroads, and, where traffic 
lemands, with intersecting highways. 


“Each of these four aspects of road work will absorb huge 
sums of money during coming years and long range plans care- 
fully related to other methods of transportation, probable popula- 
tion trends and industrial development must be prepared in ad- 
vance to avoid wasteful mistakes. We cannot afford many ex- 
amples like the million dollar bridge in Tennessee which was 
located below the flood line of a proposed reservoir. 

“For new special-purpose roads we already have a number of 
examples of both expensive and inexpensive methods of pro- 
cedure. Presumably, for instance, it is no longer necessary to 
argue the desirability of by-passing through traffic around con- 
gested centers and towns instead of forcing through them at great 
expense of time or money. With the successful parkway develop- 
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ments in Westchester, N. Y., the lake front of Chicago, and the 
Mount Vernon Parkway at the Nation’s Capital, the value of that 
type of pleasure-way has been demonstrated. The new ‘freeway’ 
between Norris and Knoxville in the Tennessee Valley provides 
another example. 


“Much also needs to be done to make our existing highways 
more useful, efficient and pleasurable. Perhaps the chief need 
is wider rights of way to permit expansion, better curvature and 
grades, or roadside improvements. It is estimated in the land 
report that recreational use forms at least 60 per cent of the 
total use of automobiles a showing which would seem to justify 
more attention to the control and preservation of roadside appear- 
ance. 

“In the third field suggested—further hard surfacing of rural 
roads—it is difficult to estimate how far such a program should 
go. Many rural roads would be vacated under a program for the 
retirement of submarginal lands, and the traffic on others would 
not warrant expenditures for all-weather service. If 20 per cent 
of the unpaved rural roads are eliminated, by this reasoning there 
still remain over 1,750,000 miles of unimproved third-class coun- 
try roads to be considered. A rough estimate of $2,000 per mile 
produces the total of 3% billion of dollars. 


Grade Crossing Elimination 


“Finally, in the matter of grade crossings another huge out- 
lay of funds seems probable, particularly if high-speed, light 
railroad trains are to become common. The American Engineer- 
ing Council in a report dated April 7, 1933, suggests the early 
elimination of 5,000 selected railroad grade crossings at an esti- 
mated cost of $500,000,000. It has been variously estimated that 
further eliminations to the amount of 12 billion dollars would be 
justified. The prospect of such expenditures justifies forethought 
and planning to concentrate attention on the most needed cases 
of grade separation and to avoid any construction where rear- 
rangement of roads or rails for other causes may make a saving 
possible. 


Highways for Railways 


“Many rearrangements of transportation facilities might 
result from consideration of the effective use of all methods 
of moving goods and people, instead of compartmental planning 
of one method at a time. For instance, the very extensive 
highway development in the country has already made it clear 
that much of the railway branch line mileage is unnecessary, 
and the towns on railway branch lines can be better and more 
cheaply served by the highways. This fact, indeed, is one 
reason why the railways are now suffering so seriously. A 
partial solution seems to be to convert some of these railway 
branch lines into motor highways by paying the railways a 
fair price for these branch-line rights-of-way and substituting 
for the little-used railway a good highway. This should accom- 
plish a dual purpose, (1) permitting the railways to abandon 
unprofitable lines and amortizing so much railway capifal, and 
(2) supplying a right-of-way or highway at moderate cost which 
will be not only very direct, but frequently on a better location 
as to gradients and curvature than the ordinary highway. In 
our great cities a better coordination of terminals farther out 
from the center of city would release large areas and values 
for more efficient uses. 

“Railroad reconstruction and modernization is now a public 
work within the terms of the act establishing the present Public 
Works Administration, and again seems likely to require large 
sums in the near future. 

“Not only rail and highway, but also waterway planning 
must be coordinated. Estimates for river projects based on 
studies by the Corps of Engineers run as high as $8,000,000,000. 
Before any such program is undertaken, coordinated transpor- 
tation plans should be worked out. Too often in the past ex- 
pensive construction of waterways has been advocated and 
approved not with anticipation of their actual use, but pri- 
marily as a method of controlling transportation rates. That 
method of railroad rate regulation is extravagant and wasteful 
of public funds when administrative action can be substituted. 

“This brief review of some of the principal transportation 
agencies in relation to pubic works illustrates how considera- 
tions dealing with one project for one method of transportation 
inevitably lead to questions concerning all methods of moving 
goods and people and thence to other matters of human con- 
cern. Planning to get the full benefit from our expenditures on 
a given project must in turn depend on larger planning of re- 
lated factors.” 

Waterways 


Discussing water resources, the board, in part, says: 


During the early stages of this country’s development, water 
courses played a dominant role. River mouths afforded many of the 
best harbors on the coasts; river channels allowed the small sea-going 
ships of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries to sail considerable 
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distances inland; streams and lakes gave explorers and settlers their 
least laborious routes through the interior of the continent In large 
part, settlement was guided by streams, and an appreciable part of 
the food supply consisted of fish. These resources could be used with 
trifling improvements Rough piers, landing stages, and such boats 
as were used on rivers and lakes could be built quickly by ax-wielding 
frontiersmen Even the water wheels that drove the early sawmills 
and textile factories involved no great outlay, for they were installed 
where nature had made the task easy 


When the settlements spread west 
population accustomed to river transportation 
of sending their produce to market by canals Ambitious schemes of 
artificial inland waterways, encouraged by the success of the Erie 
Canal, caught the imagination of the country and gwallowed invest 
ments huge for the times Meanwhile, Kobert Fulton's invention of 
the steamboat was making our greater rivers, such as the Hudson, the 
Ohio, and the Mississippi, the most important common carriers of 
the wide regions which they drained River improvements became a 
matter of national concern, and the practice of voting large appro 
priations for such purposes outlasted the heyday of the steamboat 

As the railway net spread over the country, the importance of 
streams for transportation suffered at first a relative and later an 
absolute decline Despite large expenditures for channel Improve 
ments, the freight moving up and down the Mississippi in recent 
decades has been smaller than the traffic of 60 or 80 years ago, It is 
only where large vessels can be employed in moving bulky freights, 
as on the Great Lakes, that inland water transportation has made 
zains or even held its own Even in these cases the transport i: 
carried on to an extent not generally realized by privately owned 
fleets of specialized boats rather than by licensed common carriers 


But while the rivers have declined in importance as transportation 
agencies, they have gained importance in other Ways They promise 
greater services and they threaten greater dangers. As the country 
has become more fully occupied by settlers, problems of water sup 
ply, flood damage, low water, sewage disposal, stream pollution, irri 
gation, drainage of low-lying lands, water power, stream crossings 
for railroads and highways, and the like, have become more pressing 
Levees to protect fertile bottom lands have stretched to thousands of 
miles and grown progressively higher Every new levee and every 
foot added to the height of old levees has increased the menace of 
floods to other lands Cities have built aqueducts for hundreds of 
miles to reach watersheds that could be protected from contamina 
tion, and they Set their electric current in many cases from wate! 
falls at similar distances Towns mines, and factories that used to 
dispose of their wastes by dumping them into river courses have been 
attacked by downstream dwellers for damaging their habitats, threat 
ening their health and poisoning fish Rival claimants to water for 
irrigation projects have- brought their conflicting interests before 
the courts in hundreds of cases Federal bureaus have been set up 
to care for both irrigation and drainage projects Hydro-electrik 
power presents another tangled problem which interests all citizens 
from the domestic consumer of electricity to the coal miner, the 
owner of public utility bonds, the industrialist looking for cheap en 
ergy, and the advocate of subsistence homesteads Rivers that used 
to be great carriers of goods have become obstacles to the land roads 
of today that must be spanned by bridges costing millions 
of dollars 


These illustrations suggest the complexity of the 
face the country in making proper use of the water resources 
Which nature has endowed it so richly in certain regions 
sparsely in others. As the place of water resources in our national 
life has changed in the course of the country’s past development, so 
it is likely to change further in the decades and centuries to come 
rhe more interdependent we become as individuals and as communi 
ties, the more do we need to plan the Water with all our in 
terests in mind What was done on a lake or a stream in one set 
tlement did not much concern other settlements a hundred years ago 
it may change living conditions vitally in other districts today, and a 
hundred years hence the interdependence of interests will be greater 
than it is at present, 
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The National Resources Board, in addition to Mr. Ickes, is 
composed of Frederic A. Delano, vice-chairman, and Secretary 
of War Dern, Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, Secretary of 
Commerce Roper, Secretary of Labor Perkins, Relief Adminis 
trator Hopkins, Dr, Charles E. Merriam and Dr. Wesley C 
Mitchell, The latter two and Mr. Delano comprise the advisory 
committee The board assisted by several technical com- 
mittees and a staff under the direction of Charles W. Eliot, 
executive officer. 


was 


A. A. R. DEVELOPMENTS 


In pursuance of the plan providing for creation of one 
organization to represent the Class I railroads of the country, 
the Railway Accounting Officers’ Association, which was merged 
with the Association of Railway Executives and the American 
Railway Association into the new Association of American Rail 
roads, has passed out of existence and its affairs will be admin 
istered as a part of the activities of the new association 

\ special committee to formulate a method of procedure for 
handling the affairs of the accounting division of the department 
of finance, accounting, taxation and valuation of the new associa 
tion, has been appointed by E. H. Bunnell, vice-president in 
charge of that department. It is composed of F. J. Fell, Jr., vice 
president of the Pennsylvania; T. F. Darden, vice-president of 
the Atlantic Coast Line, and H. W. Johnson, comptroller of the 
Burlington. The executive committee of the accounting associa 
tion will act temporarily as an advisory committee, and the 
committees of the accounting association are to function until 
further notice in the same capacity as before as committees of 
the accounting divisibn. It has been announced that the manda 
tory rules and rules covering arbitration of the former associa 
tion will continue in full force and effect until further notice 

E. R. Woodson, who was secretary of the Railway Account- 
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Association, has been made assistant to Mr. Buy 
Reynolds has been appointed revenue accounts as 
F. Free has been appointed disbursements account 
assistant E. R. Ford has been appointed secretary and offic 
manager of the department Mr. Woodson will continue to act 
as chairman of the joint committee of traffic executives and a 
counting officers and will be assisted by Mr. Reynolds. 
Appointment of Robert S. Henry, assistant to the vice-pr: 
of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, as assistant to 
J. J. Pelley, president of the association, has been announced 
J. G. Kerr, assistant to the traffic vice-president of the Louisville 
& Nashville, has been appointed southern assistant to A. F 
Cleveland, vice-president in the traffic department of 
the association 


ing Officers 
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A. A. R. TRAFFIC COMMITTEE 

A. F. Cleveland, vice-president of the Association of Amer 
ican Railroads in charge of its traffic department, has appointed 
a traffic advisory committee, composed of superior traffic officer; 
of railroads and railroad traffic associations, to consult with him 
on problems of the railroads as a whole that may be expected to 
come to the traffic department of the new association 

Inasmuch as the members of the committee are of poli 
making rank in their own organizations the committee, it is be 
lieved, may be regarded as of much more weight than a good 
many of so-called advisory committees The committee con 
sists of the following: 

E. B. Boyd, chairman, Western Traffic Executive Committee 
Union Station, Chicago, Ill; C. J. Brister, vice-president, New 
York Central Lines, New York, N. Y.; C. C. Cameron, vic 
president, Illinois Central System, Chicago, lll.; C. R. Capps 
chief traffic officer, Seaboard Air Line, Norfolk, Va.; R. W. Clark 
general traffic manager, Northern Pacific, St. Paul, Minn,; C 
McD. Davis, vice-president, Atlantic Coast Line, Wilmington 
N. C.: W. S. Franklin, vice-president, Pennsylvania Railroad 
Philadelphia, Pa.; H. H. Holcomb, vice-president, Chicago, Bu 
lington & Quincy, Chicago, lll.; F. B. Houghton, vice-president 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Chicago, Ill.; D. T. Lawrence, chair 
man, Traffic Executive Association-Eastern Territory, 143 Liberty 
Street, New York, N. Y Arthur Mackenzie, freight traffic man 
ager, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, Chicago, Ill.; E. R. Oliver 
vice-president, Southern Railway, Washington, D. C.; C. E. Per 
kins, chief traffic officer, Missouri Pacific, St. Louis, Mo.; F. W 
Robinson, vice-president, Union Pacific System, Omaha, Neb 
J. T. Saunders, vice-president, Southern Pacific Lines, San Fran 
cisco, Calif.; Golder Shumate, vice-president, Baltimore & Ohio 
Baltimore, Md.; A. R. Smith, vice-president, Louisville & Nash 
ville, Louisville, Ky.; J. E. Tilford, chairman, executive commit 
tee, Southern Freight Association, Atlanta, Ga.; F. J. Wall, vice 
president, New York, New Haven & Hartford, New Haven, Conn 
and F. M. Whitaker, vice-president, Chesapeake & Ohio-Pere 
Marquette, Cleveland, O 

Arrangement of the names in alphabetical order isan inno 
vation in lists of railroad committees. There is no recognitio! 
in the arrangement of the names of the three great classifica 
tion territories into which the country is divided. That is in 
accordance with the idea underlying the reorganization and en 
largement of the old American Railway Association and other 
organizations taken into the Association of American Railroads 
One of the prime purposes to be served in the creation of the 
new association was to minimize the sectional nature of the set-up 
of railroad organizations and eliminate the problems that have 
been created or have resulted from the fact that for generations 
the railroads have been divided into three major sections by ha\ 
ing questions made national wherever possible and not sectional 

The new organization's traffic department, in that it is na 
tional as distinguished from the sectional, is like the National In 
dustrial Traffic League Mr. Cleveland in speaking about his 
department, said that it would carry out agreements heretofore 
made by railroad traffic officers with the National Industrial 
Traffic League concerning the handling of traffic proposals. The 
object of those agreements, as stated at the time, was to pro 
mote better understanding and to bring about cooperation be 
tween the railroads and shippers 


been 


RAIL WAGE INCREASE 

Organized railroad employes whose pay was increased effec 
tive July 1 under the wage settlement agreed upon April 26 by 
the railroads and the organized employes will receive anothe! 
increase January 1. This agreement had to do with the 10 pet 
cent deduction from pay checks that became effective in Jan- 
uary, 1932. Effective July 1 this year the 10 per cent deduc 
tion was cut to 74% per cent and effective January 1 it will 
be cut to 5 per cent, and the entire deduction will be wiped 
out by April 1, 1935. 
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December 22, 1934 


EASTMAN SEES PRESIDENT 
The Trafic World Washington Burcau 

Coordinator Eastman spent considerable time with President 
Roosevelt the afternoon of December 17. After the visit, he said 
he had gone over the entire transportation situation with the 
President, including proposals for legislation at the coming ses- 
ion of Congress, The Coordinator's legislative recommendations 
will go first to the Commission, which will transmit them with 
recommendations to the President and to Congress. 

President Roosevelt, at his press conference December 19, 
vhen asked about his talk December 17 with Coordinator East- 
man, said the question of transportation legislation was still 
in the conversation stage. 

Prior to the President's conference that day there had been 
reports published that the President had approved a detailed 
plan for federal regulation of all interstate transportation 
agencies prepared by Coordinator Eastman. It was stated fur- 
ther that the coordinator would recommend increasing the 
number of members of the Commission from eleven to fifteen. 

Coordinator Eastman believes that federal regulation should 
be, as he stated in an address at Boston, December 20, “‘ex- 
tended equally over all the important forms of transportation 
for the protection both of the carriers themselves and of the 
public which they undertake to serve.” 

The coordinator favors a single agency for the coordina- 
tion of transportation regulation. He believes such an agency 
will have to be so organized that it can give specialized at- 
tention to each form of transportation. The Commission, with 
uch reorganization as is necessary, should have the job of 
regulation, in the opinion of Mr, Eastman 

Creation of a governmental agency to “plan and prevent” 
in the transportation field is favored by the coordinator. This 
might take the form of a permanent office of coordinator. The 
oordinator’s views on this subject were outlined in the Bos- 
ton address 

Representative Mead, of New York, chairman of the com- 

ittee on post office and post roads of the House, has ex- 
pressed himself as being in favor of regulation of all transport 
agencies, including air carriers, by the Commission. 

President Roosevelt will send a general message to Con- 
ress at its opening in January and later deal with specific sub- 
ects of proposed legislation in separate messages. In pursu- 
ince of this plan reference may be made by the President in 
i general Way to the transportation problem in his first message 
but if the President decides to support, for example, the co- 
ordinator’s recommendations, he will send a special message on 
that subject 


FLETCHER ON LEGISLATION, ETC. 


R. V. Fletcher, vice-president and general counsel of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, spoke informally December 20 
before a large luncheon meeting of the Traffic Club of Chicago 
n the Red Lacquer Room of the Palmer House on the subject of 
transportation legislation to be expected at the next session of 
‘ ongress, 

He preceded the main portion of his speech by an appeal 
or sympathy with the new association, which, he said, was an 
indertaking in self regulation by a large industry for the suc- 

of which cooperation and understanding were required 
There were many things that the railroads could and must do 
through this new machinery, he said. 

As to legislation, he said, the transportation world was 
waiting with interest the forthcoming message of President 
Roosevelt to Congress, which it was believed would deal with 
ansportation, among other things. He said the legislative 
rogram was expected to center around motor transport regula- 
ion, Waterway regulation, and repeal or amendment of the fourth 
ection of the interstate commerce act. Informed sentiment, he 
iid, generally favored motor transport regulation but this was 
ot true to the same extent of waterway legislation, though he 
d not understand how any degree of successful coordination of 
ransportation could be brought about without regulation of all 
forms of transport by the same body. 

Financial reorganization of the railroads, which he often 
heard urged as the cure for the railroad troubles, he said, would 
ot be effective and was not necessary. The trouble, he said, 
vas the narrow margin between gross and net revenue and no 
mount of financial reorganization would overcome it; economies 

operation were indicated as the cure. 

Of government ownership he said he regarded it as a foolish 
emedy from any point of view and he did not fear that it would 
ventuate. The only excuse for it, he said, would be a desire 

redistribute wealth by making low rates and assessing the 
ists of less adequate operation against the taxpayers. If the 
overnment took over the railroads, he said, it would, of course, 

ke over motor and all other means of transport, for it would 
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brook no competition. Then, he said, would follow a policy of 
government building of its own locomotives and other railroad 
equipment. 

He scored the proposed six-hour day legislation as largely 
a means of obtaining for trainmen more pay for the same labor; 
he said it was unfair to try such schemes as that and the pen 
sion plan on the railroads without applying them generally. The 
only excuse for making this exception, he said, was sought in 
the commerce clause of the Constitution—-which was not a good 
excuse. 


BUSINESS ASKS A FREE HAND 


Ninety leaders of American industry, in a three-day con 
ference at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., called at the joint 
invitation of the National Association of Manufacturers and 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, December 17, 18 and 
19, considered, among other things, the government’s policy) 
toward transportation and government competition in business. 
The general tenor of the resolutions adopted by the conference, 
which will be presented to the President by a special com- 
mittee after the first of the year, was that business should now 
be permitted to work its way back to normal prosperity with 
a minimum of governmental interference. On the subjects of 
government in business and on transportation, the conference 
resolutions said: 


The great majority of the people owns American business Kach 
of the sixty-odd million insurance policyholders, each man or woman 
who has savings in banks or building and loan association, each 
holder of a share of stock or a bond, has such savings invested in 
some corporate business activity. In addition, there are nearly 3,000, 
000 partnerships and individual undertakings When government 
federal, state or local—enters a business, it competes unfairly with 
the great mass of its own citizens. The small business and the indi- 
vidual of small means are the first to suffer. 

The federal government is now competing in more than 200 dif 
ferent kinds of business. Programs for work relief do not justify the 
government entering into competition with its private citizens in the 
production of goods and their distribution for relief purposes. Gov 
ernment competition dries up the source of its own support 

Government competition with private business leads toward so 
clalism. This destructive competition, carrying with it the threat of 
extension into other fields, has profoundly shaken confidence 

Our government was neither conceived nor fashioned to engage 
in competition with its citizens Such competition disregards many 
recognized elements of citizens When it employs the taxes of the 
citizen to menace his enterprise, it threatens the security of his job 
the safety of his savings and converts his compulsory support of his 
government through taxation into a weapon for his injury 


Transportation 


1. The continuing improvement of our systems of transportation 
is conducive to economic recovery and essential to the promotion of 
community prosperity We are now entering a period of more rapid 
change and development in transportation than has existed during 
the past two decades, The potential purchasing power involved in 
modernization of equipment and the utilization of already known tech 
nical development would materially contribute to the restoration of 
employment in the durable goods industry. ~ 

2. The achievement of maximum efficiency demands freedom for 
development in each field of transportation. 

3. To the extent that federal funds are available for loan it 
would seem prudent to make loans to national and local common 
carriers, where financially justified, on terms as reasonable as those 
made for other purposes. Such loans can be made with greater s« 
curity in already developed and sound enterprises such as transpor 
tation, with competent organizations to direct them, than to new and 
untried enterprises 


THE RAILROAD CRISIS 
Editor The Traffic World: 

It so happened that your issue of December 8, containing 
your editorial entitled, “A Railroad Crisis,” reached my desk 
at the same time as did “A Statement as to Policies,” issued 
by the Association of American Railroads in October, last. This 
statement of policies substantiates and justifies everything that 
you have said in your editorial and a great deal more. I do not 
know when I have read anything that was quite so disappoint 
ing aS is this statement as to policy. It is at best simply 
platitudinous. It is entirely lacking in virility and does not 
with any degree of conclusiveness support the summation and 
prediction contained in its last paragraph, reading as follows: 


Such a policy would go far to rehabilitate the credit of the rail- 
roads and enable them to go forward with confidence in the consum- 
mation of their plans for better serving the public 


The shippers, I think, have a far greater interest in the 
plight of the railroads than have the railroads themselves, for, 
if the railroads are taken over by the government, it goes with- 
out saying that the government will pay them for their prop- 
erty, but the shippers, from then on, will have to put up with an 
indifferent and dogmatic operation of the railroads. Therefore, 
the shippers will rise to the support of private ownership of rail- 
roads if the railroads will give them the opportunity. 

I think we had all hoped that, with the formation of what 
was heralded as a real association of railroads with a real cen- 
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tralized authority, the railroads would quit this attitude of 
“taking a licking lying down,’ as they have been doing in 
increasing degree for the last twenty or more years, and step 
out, with at least some degree of intestinal fortitude, to meet 
the situation as it is, exposing with spirit those things known 
to be wrong while setting up some intelligent way to get out. 
Instead, all we are given is a rehash of already too much adver- 
tised diseases, many imaginary, and set up only as a smoke 
screen to hide the real causes, and proposals of remedial meas- 
ures, which, at best, are mere palliatives that will, in the end, 
leave the railroads in worse shape than they are now. 

Why do not the railroads give us some real reasons for 
their present condition and some real two-fisted attack on their 
fundamental troubles? The railroads were once prosperous. 
What has happened to them? Why, with increases in freight 
rates percentagely aggregatiing over 100 per cent in the last 
twenty years, have they not been able to weather this depres- 
sion as well as has industry generally? Has government reg- 
ulation and bureaucratic administration contributed to this sit- 
uation? If so, in what way and how would they propose to 
remedy it? How about labor? Are railroad wages higher or 
lower than wages of other industries? If so, why? How much 
has legislation, such as is referred to in prospect in their para- 
graph 19, unduly added to the railroads’ plight? These and 
other questions dealing with fundamentals should be answered 
by the railroads in no uncertain or pussyfooting manner. The 
railroads have worked the old sympathy racket to such an ex- 
tent that they are actually feeling sorry for themselves; hence, 
a demoralized executive mind and attitude of general futility. 
What they need is a complete reversal of form. They should 
put on a real campaign of education and attack relentlessly 
and fearlessly whatever it is that is preventing them from being 
at least as prosperous as other industries, instead of submitting 
to such impositions and then trying to pass their burden on 
to someone else. 

If labor unions, tax assessors, and governmental bureaucracy 
can foist upon the railroads any measure of expense which they 
may desire and cover this expense by the simple expedient of 
raising rates (and the last twenty years has set up at least a 
strong presumption that this can be done), you can readily 
see that the present proposed increase in rates, if granted, will 
simply act as a fait to further exploitation. 

The past has proven, and the future 
greater degree, that industry cannot and will not stand such 
increased transportation burden. The railroads will be wise 
if they will endeavor to remove—and seek the cooperation of 
industry in helping them to remove—the leeches that are suck- 
ing their life blood, rather than to try to force industry to supply 
more blood. Leeches are prolific breeders. 

E. A. JACK, 
General Traffic Manager, 
Aluminum Company of America. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 17, 1934. 


REGULATION AD ABSURDUM 


(By Woodlock in the Wall Street 


A few days ago the Interstate Commerce Commission turned 
out two hundred mimeographed pages constituting its final 
report on Docket No. 17000, Part 7. This was one of the dozen 
or so investigations undertaken by the Commission in pursuance 
of the duties laid upon it by the famous Hoch-Smith resolu- 
tion of 1925. That solemn piece of political humbug and mean- 
ingless verbiage which, as the Supreme Court told us, added 
nothing to and subtracted nothing from the law did impose 
on the Commission the duty of “investigating” the freight rate 
structure. Whereupon eight or more years ago the Commis- 
sion opened Docket No. 17000 and started on the job. 

Part 7, in which the final decision has now been rendered, 
took in all the rates on grain and its products in the Western 
District, and also grain for export. It proved to be by all odds 
the biggest, longest, most troublesome and expensive case ever 
undertaken by the Commission. The transcript ran to over fifty 
thousand pages and no less than fifteen consecutive days were 
devoted to argument by counsel. The first decision was ren- 
dered over four years ago. The Supreme Court upset it by 
requiring it to be reopened for additional testimony, upon 
which testimony the recent decision is based. This writer does 
not happen to know how many pages of transcript this involved, 
nor how many hours of argument. The second decision does 
not vary greatly from the first; it resulted apparently in some 
slight increase in some of the rates originally prescribed, but 
did not materially change the general structure. 

The report accompanying the decision is something of a 
symposium. Of the eleven members of the Commission, no 
less than eight write concurring and dissenting opinions. Three 
stand by the report as a whole. Two concur with slight reser- 


will prove to even 
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Three concur with important reservations. Three dis. 
sent, two at some length. There is no need to discuss the 
points of difference, beyond pointing out that some of thein 
are important, perhaps the most important being as to the 
character of the rate structure, apart from its level. 

The structure in its main outlines is simple and is in prin 
ciple apparently adapted to the needs of the trade. It is based 
on a system of “distance rates” from country points of produ 
tion into the markets and a system of proportional rates be. 
tween the markets which are not closely related to distance 
The offect is to equalize more or less the markets with each 
other in the territory of principal consumption and for export 
Logically, no doubt, an arrangement of this sort cannot be 
defended on pure transportation grounds, but it suits most peo. 
ple engaged in the grain and milling business in the district 
or so at least the Commission found. In this respect it illus 
trates one of the complexities involved in rate regulation in 
this country when theory meets established fact and custom 
And in this is its real interest. 

The power to prescribe rates for transportation on commod 
ities is the power to make or break localities and regions. There 
are probably billions of rates and rate combinations in existence 
each one of importance to somebody. The Commission’s pra 
tice has encouraged people to involve it in a never-ending mas: 
of litigation which frequently requires a meticulous, even micro- 
scopic inquiry into the smallest details, and, at times, involves 
the Commission in a proceeding such as this grain case, which 
is a complete reductio ad absurdum in itself, despite the in 
credible amount of really earnest care and industry expended 
upon it. It is this because it finally results in prescription of 
countless “maximum reasonable rates,” upon grounds of which 
the best that can be said is that they are a half-reasonable 
guess—for there cannot in fact be any other ascertainable 
grounds. And in making the guess, it is inherent in regula 
tion as we conceive it in this country that doubts must b 
resolved against the railroad, 

It is the treatment of Section 1 of the Act, coupled with 
the treatment of Section 6 (in the Commission’s concept of 
“open routing’), that is the main weak spot in regulation as 
it has been practiced in the last twenty years. Inequality in 
rates is the real evil to be excluded, inequality, that is, between 
between competing shippers. Rate levels, apart from this, are 
much less important in themselves, within moderate limits. For 
example, to decide that a rate of 23 cents in a given ease is 
too.much and that 22 cents is “maximum reasonable” is cutting 
things to a point of fineness that omniscience alone could de- 
termine. Yet the Commission has done this sort of thing 
literally hundreds of times and has frequently awarded repara 
tion—damages for tort—upon this hair splitting. Nowhere else 
in the world are railroad rates submitted to any such process as 
that sort of regulation, and nowhere else in the world is there 
any approach to performances such as those which have char 
acterized Docket No. 17000’s career to date. 

Supposing that by a miracle we do government 
ownership and operation, must we continue to regulate in this 
fashion? 


vations. 


escape 


Government Ownership (Second Article) 


“You have often said that government ownership and 
operation of railroads seems inevitable, failing a miracle. Let’s 
suppose the miracle doesn’t happen; what can be done to 
minimize the evils of government management?” 

Thus a reader challenges this writer. It would be easy 
to meet the challenge with a demurrer; if we really could 
minimize the evils of government management we ought to be 
able to avert management itself! The demurrer is, moreover, 
not merely dialectical; it has a solid basis in the province of 
reality. The real evil in government ownership and operation 
of anything in this country arises from our national concept 
of government and its functions—concept, that is, not of theory 
but of practice. But the challenge is made in good faith and 
this writer will attempt to meet it. 

If the railroad plant of this country were a finished plant 
in which there was no more than ordinary obsolescence and 
no physical depreciation resulting from deferred maintenance 

if, in short, it needed little more capital—there would be 
little danger of government ownership and operation. Railroad 
security holders could write down their investments and take 
their losses, and nobody would waste much sympathy upon 
them. Nor would there be any very strong demand from any 
class—railroad, labor or shippers—other than social theorists, 
for governmental handling in principle. 

The danger lies in the fact that the railroad plant is not 
finished, that there is in it quite an appreciable amount of 
physical depreciation and that accrued obsolescence is large— 
especially in rolling stock. It needs a large amount of new 
capital. It has not—save in the case of a small group of 
companies—the credit necessary to raise this capital and the 
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government is the only possible source. Already the camel's 
head and shoulders are in the tent and another year or two— 
failing a large revival in volume of traffic—should see that 
ruminant completely at home and under canvas. 

What is the real evil to be dreaded in government owner- 
ship and operation of our railroads? We all know the answer 

politics. But we do not always stop to analyze the content 
of that word in this particular connection. We are constantly 
hearing from our demagogues that “big business” has corrupted 
politics. The truth is deeper than that. The real “corruption” 
comes from “Main Street,” which has by its votes convinced 
the average politician that the way to hold his job is to show 
his particular Main Street that he has got something for it 
from the public purse. All the lobbying by this, that or the 
other “vested interest’”’ fades into insignificance beside such 
exhibits as the old “pork bill,” the waterways, the post offices 
and the jobs, everyone of which are designed to appease Main 
Street’s appetite for the flesh pots. These things are the very 
warp and woof of our everyday “politics” as we practice it 
and we all know it. 

Now conceive Main Street politics in the management of 
our railroad applied to questions of abandonment, new con- 
struction, improvements, rates, service, equipment standards 
and the rest! How could we minimize the evils of such a 
development unless we minimized Main Street itself? And how 
are we to do that when the outstanding phenomenon of the 
times is that Main Street is everywhere in control of both power 
and flesh pots? (The reader will have the goodness to note 
that this writer does not in the least object to Main Street 
using a somewhat larger spoon on the flesh pots. What he 
fears is that its cooking will result in both a smaller content 
in those receptacles and a less flavorful stew.) To minimize 
the evils of such a control we should have to remove altogether 
from politics such things as 


1—Abandonment and new construction, 
2—Additions and betterments, 
3—Rates, and 

i— Wages, 


and place the power to determine all such things in some body 
as little subject to political interference ag is our Supreme 
Court today. And to make sure of the necessary degree of 
political isolation it would, perhaps, be necessary to disfranchise 
all employes of the government’s railroad system. 

Can anyone suppose that Main Street would ever consent 
to any such arrangement? Of course not. 

Of all countries on the face of the globe, ours is least 
qualified to conduct a system of government railroads with 
any approach to reasonable efficiency, measured by standards 
of private operation, and the reason is simply the Main Street 
theory of government, as the determinant of our politics. In 
addition to that is the fact that our bureaucracy rather fre- 
quently lacks—at the top—the tradition of single-minded devo- 
tion to the duty imposed upon it by the laws under which it 
works. There are always exceptions, of course, but speaking 
metaphorically the malign shadow of Capitol Hill constantly 
rests upon the departments, and ordinary acute olfactory nerves 
can generally detect in Washington’s circumambient air a cer- 
tain faint fetor or miasma which becomes the more sensible 
the longer one lives in the capital city. 

This writer, therefore, is not sanguine of success in any 
preliminary attempt to minimize the evils of government owner- 
ship and operation of railroads so long as Main Street remains 
the Main Street of today. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADINGS 


Revenue freight loading the week ended December 15 in- 
creased 28,924 cars over the preceding week, the total having 
een 579,935. The increases over the corresponding weeks 
of 1933 and 1932 were 20,516 and 64,166 cars, respectively. Mis- 
Cellaneous loading totaled 196,813; merchandise, 154,949; coal, 
147,907; grain and products, 30,233; livestock, 18,562; forest 
products, 20,725: ore, 3,089: coke, 7,655. 

Loading of revenue freight the week ended December 8 
totaled 551,011 cars, according to the Association of American 
Railroads (see Traffic World, Dec. 15). This was an increase of 
62,893 cars above the preceding week, which contained Thanks- 
giving holiday. It also was an increase of 9,019 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1933, and an increase of 30,404 cars above 
the corresponding week in 1932. 

Miscellaneous freight loading the week ended December 8 
totaled 197,621 cars, an increase of 16,069 car« above the preced- 
ing week, 1,411 cars above the corresponding week in 1933, and 
30,187 cars above the corresponding week in 1932. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 
157,078 ears, an increase of 19,663 cars above the preceding week 
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this year, but decreases of 5,463 cars below the corresponding 
week in 1933 and 8,682 cars below the same week in 1932. 

Coal loading amounted to 118,088 cars, increases of 15,442 
cars above the preceding week, and 9,882 cars above the corre- 
sponding week in 1933 but a decrease of 1,297 cars below the 
same week in 1932. 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 28,520 cars, an in- 
crease of 4,729 cars above the preceding week, but a decrease 
of 119 cars below the corresponding week in 1933. It was, how- 
ever, an increase of 765 cars above the same week in 1932. In 
the western districts alone, grain and grain products loading for 
the week ended December 8 totaled 17,479 cars, a decrease of 
978 cars below the same week in 1933. 


Live stock loading amounted to 20,195 cars, increases of 
4,278 cars above the preceding week, 3,300 cars above the same 
week in 1933 and 2,095 cars above the same week in 1932. 

In the western districts alone, loading of live stock for the 
week ended December 8 totaled 15,251 cars, an increase of 2,734 
cars above the same week in 1933. 

Forest products loading totaled 20,524 cars, an increase of 
1,892 cars above the preceding week, but a decrease of 107 cars 
below the same week in 1933. It was, however, an increase of 
5,170 cars above the same week in 1932. 

Ore loading amounted to 3,597 cars, an increase of 18 cars 
above the preceding week, 1,023 cars above the corresponding 
week in 1933 and 1,757 cars above the corresponding week in 
1932. 

Coke loading amounted to 5,388 cars, an increase of 802 
cars above the preceding week, but a decrease of 908 cars below 
the same week in 1933, It was, however, an increase of 409 
cars above the same week in 1932. 

The Eastern, Allegheny and Central Western districts re- 
ported reductions for the week of December 8 under the same 
week last year but the Pocahontas, Southern, Northwestern and 
Southwestern districts reported increases. All districts reported 
increases compared with the corresponding week in 1932 except 
the Pocahontas which reported a slight reduction. 

Revenue freight loaded by districts for the week ended 
December 8 as compared with the corresponding period of 1933 
was reported as follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 5,025 and 5,110; live 
stock, 2,040 and 1,998; coal, 23,309 and 24,543; coke, 1,817 and 2,345; 
forest products, 1,621 and 1,810; ore, 640 and 391; merchandise, L. C. 
L., 41,169 and 43,467; miscellaneous, 44,966 and 42,406; total, 1934, 
120,587; 1933, 122,070; 1932, 116,961. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 3,227 and 2,710; live 
stock, 1,518 and 1,410; coal, 26,083 and 28,070; coke, 1,617 and 2,290; 
forest products, 770 and 865; ore, 1,189 and 447; merchandise, L. C. L., 
28,922 and 31,542; miscellaneous, 37,095 and 36,758; total, 1934, 100,421; 
1933, 104,092; 1932, 95,852. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 310 and 238; live 
stock, 109 and 133; coal, 24,594 and 22,711; coke, 471 and 286; forest 
products, 611 and 523; ore, 57 and 51; merchandise, L. C. L., 5,184 
and 4,989; miscellaneous, 4,490 and 4,465; total, 1934, 35,726; 1933, 
33,396; 1932, 36,586. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 2,479 and 2,124; live 
stock, 1,277 and 837; coal, 16,750 and 12,569; coke, 269 and 412; forest 
products, 6,392 and 6,434; ore, 314 and 653; merchandise, L, C. L., 
27,836 and 28,231; miscellaneous, 31,078 and 29,057; total, 1934, 86,395; 
1933, 80,317; 1932, 82,988. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 6,495 and 7,643; 
live stock, 5,264 and 4,295; coal, 8,914 and 6,178; coke, 810 and 758; 
forest products, 5,021 and §,494; ore, 110 and 91; merchandise, L. C. L., 
18,529 and 18,836; miscellaneous, 22,715 and 20,118; total, 1934, 67,858; 
1933, 68,413; 1932, 58,695. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 7,240 and 
7,852; live stock, 7,991 and 6,712; coal, 13,177 and 10,824; coke, 182 
and 126; forest products, 3,653 and 2,622; ore, 1,061 and 805; merchan- 
dise, L. C. L., 22,927 and 23 992: miscellaneous, 33,323 and 39,150; total, 
1934, 89,554; 1933, 91,083; 1982, 80,110. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 3,744 and 2,962; 
live stock, 1,996 and 1,510; coal, 5,261 and 3,311; coke, 222 and 79; for- 
est products, 2,556 and 2,883; ore, 226 and 136; merchandise, L. C. L., 
12,511 and 12,484; miscellaneous, 23,954 and 24,256; total, 1934, 50,470; 
1933, 47,621; 1952, 49,415. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 28,520 and 28,639; live 
stock, 20,195 and 16,895; coal, 118,088 and 108,206; coke, 5,388 and 6,296; 
forest products, 20,524 and 20,631; ore, 3,597 and 2,574; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 157,078 and 162,541; miscellaneous, 197,621 and 196,210; total, 
1934, 551,011; 1933, 541,992; 1932, 520,607. 

\ 


Loading of revenue freight in 1934 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 





1934 1933 1932 

Four weeks in January ............. 2,177,562 1,924,208 2,266,771 
Four weeks in February ........... 2,308,869 1,970,566 2,243,221 
Five weeks in March ........ év0aee Ses 2,354,521 2,825,798 
a SGD GD MNES fe diccccdcccccccs 2,334,831 2,025,564 2,229,173 
a Se Di ME ceccccsocesesess 2,441,653 2,143,194 2,088,088 
Ee WO BE BUD pede ccvoccsvcesse 3,078,199 2,926,247 2,454,769 
ge Gg ee 2,346,297 2,498,390 1,932,704 
Four weeks in August ............. 2,419,908 2,531,141 2,064,798 
Five weeks in September ......... 3,142,263 3,240,849 2,867,370 
Four weeks in October ............ 2,531,489 2,632,481 2,534,048 
Four weeks in November .......... 2,353,227 2,385,655 2,189,930 
Week ended December 1 ........... 488,118 499,596 547,095 
Week ended December 8 ........... 551,011 541,992 520,607 

0S Ears A ac) 29,232,644 27,674,404 26,764,372 
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lt May Surprise You to Know That— 


Cae = = 
NEW YEARS DAY THANKSGIVING 


THERE ARE APPROXIMATELY 
375,000 MILES OF RAILS IN THE 


Be U.S., COUNTING ALL SIDINGS, YARDS 


for MILEAGE. 
ist 


SON OF A MEMBER OF 
THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS, 
BUILT THE FIRST STEAMBOAT TO 
SAIL THE OPEN SEA (1808) - 
PROPELLED BOATS WITH SHORT FOUR- 
BLADED SCREWS 33 YEARS BEFORE 
ANYONE ELSE (1804) - SUCCESSFULLY 
NAVIGATED THE HUDSON RIVER THREE 
YEARS BEFORE FULTON-AND DESIGNED 
AND RAN THE FIRST LOCOMOTIVE IN 
AMERICA (1826) TESTING IT ON A 
CIRCULAR RAILWAY OF 5- FOOT GUAGE 
AND 220 FOOT DIAMETER. 
y 


AND MULTIPLE TRACKS. IF ONE 
OF OUR FASTEST TRAINS MAIN- 


t+ TAINED AN AVERAGE TERMINAL- 


TO-TERMINAL SPEED OF APPROX- 


P IMATELY 50 MILES PER HOUR. IT 
WOULD REQUIRE FROM THE DAWN 


OF THE NEW YEAR TO 
WITHIN A FORTNIGHT OF 
THANKSGIVING TO COVER THIS 


THE AVERAGE FREIGHT 
LOCOMOTIVE 1$ CALLED UPON 
TO HAUL A 1,300 TON TRA)N 
56% MILES EACH DAY - A 
TASK EQUIVALENT TO MOVING 
20 TONS FROM THE STATUE 
OF LIBERTY TO THE GOLDEN 
GATE. 
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SHIPPING BOARD BUREAU 


VIVE remaining merchant marine lines operated by the Mer- 
| chant Fleet Corporation, the government shipping agency, 
cost the government $1,870,750 in the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1934, according to the annual report of Secretary of Commerce 
Daniel C. Roper. This cost was exclusive of administrative ex- 
pense The cost of operation for the preceding year was 
$4.634,199. 

This reduction of $2,763,446 resulted from the discontinuance 
of the Gulf services under government operation and lowe! 
lump-sum compensation paid to three of the four managing o 

ators,” said the report. 

The government lines, operated on the basis of a stipulated 
sum a voyage by four managing operators, are as follows 


America-France Line Ss ships; operator, Cosmopolitan Shipping 
It 

American Hampton Road Line (Yankee Line Service) { ships 
Oriole Line, 5 ships; operator, Southgate-Nelkson Corporation 
American Pioneer Line 10 ships; operato! Roosevelt Steamshy 
In< 

American Republics Line 11 ship operator, C. H. Sprague & 


Under reduced lump-sum payments, according to the report, 
the cost of continuing these five services annually will amount 


to $1,334,000, as compared with the yearly rate of $2,034,600 
n effect at the end of the fiscal year 1933. Continuing, the 
report says 


Investigations were started in the last half of the fiscal year look- 
North At 


to consolidation or rearrangement of services in the 
European trades As a result of these investigations, 
endations will be made which it is felt will be of benefit both to the 
ernment and to the private operation of our merchant-marine 
el es in this trade territory 
Expense of inactive vessels was reduced from $170,503 for 1933 to 
$40,294 for the fiscal year 1934. The greater part of this expenditure 
neurred in connection with the reconditioning of Diesel vessels 
the engine builders 


recom- 


\dministrative expense chargeable to operations was also reduced 
$681,605 in 1933 to $337,725 in 1934 

During the fiscal year 2 cargo vessels and 3 salvage tugs were 
bare-boat charter One cargo vessel was chartered during the 


Charter net earnings totaled $7,353.21 
including net profit from the operation 





ind redelivered 
The total operating loss, 


maintenance of terminals and real estate, as well as the expense 
ployes assigned to the United States Shipping Board Bureau 

he Merchant Fleet Corporation for the fiscal year 1934 Was ay} 
nately $2,200,000, as compared with a loss of approximately 
$5,387,000 for the fiscal year 1933, or a reduction of $3,187,000. Ship- 
conditions during the first half of the fiscal year 1934 continued 
tisfactory, and while certain improvements were noted during 





econd half, the improvement is to a great extent offset by in- 
ed costs of operation 


There were 246 vessels in the idle or “reserve” fleet ol 
the bureau at the beginning of the fiscal year 1934 and 234 at 
the end of the year. The cost of maintaining these vessels was 
$165,870, against a cost of $246,985 for the fiscal’ year 1933. In 
addition to this expense, said the report, which was applicable 
to liquidation authorization, an outlay of approximately $432,000 
of expenses was incurred in the fiscal year 1934, principally for 


administrative expenses throughout the organization. 

Ship construction loans authorized under the merchant 
marine act to June 30, 1934, amounted to $148,074,537.41, of 
Which $147,605,809.41 had been advanced. Such loans outstand- 
ing June 30, 1934, totaled $120,719,055.38 

In his report Secretary Roper, in part, said: 


Durine the fiscal vear important changes were instituted in the 
inistration of the shipping laws, steps taken to safeguard the gov 
ernment’s large investment in shipping, and studies made looking to 


h changes in the law as will strengthen the national policy with 
respect to the merchant marine. 

Operating methods and financial returns of carriers holding ocean- 
mail contracts have been scrutinized more carefully in order that the 
public interests may not suffer because of unwise expenditure of fed- 
¢ funds. Shipowners indebted to the government for ships pur- 
ased, or for loans advanced from the construction loan fund, have 
been required to meet their obligations to the best of their ability 
An important feature of this new financial policy developed during the 
year is the requirement that contract-holding lines meet their cur- 
rent payments out of subsidies and amortize their overdue obligations 
With reasonable dispatch, 

An outstanding development during the year was the decision to 
exercise more vigorously the department’s regulatory powers ovet 


the rates, fares, charges, and practices of carriers by water engaged 
in interstate and foreign commerce. This course of action, predicated 
upon the generally accépted principle that regulation affords the most 


effective means of stabilization, gave rise to two important investiga- 
I The first of these, ordered by the Secretary of Commerce on 
iary 5, 1934, had to do with common carriers in the intercoastal 
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trade The second, ordered by the Secretary on March 9, 1934, sought 
to determine whether conditions unfavorable to shipping in the for 
eign trade exist as the result of competitive practices by operators 
or agents of foreign-flag vessels, and if so, what remedial action could 
be taken by the department under existing statutes. At the close of 
the fiscal year both investigations were still in progress 

Some idea of the extent to which the bureau’s work has been 
enlarged by the additional regulatory activities it has undertaken may 
be gained from the statement that besides the 2 cases mentioned, 46 
other cases were entered on its formal, docket during the fiscal year, 
while 81 cases were handled on its informal docket In the period 
covered by this report, 2,879 schedules of rates and charges, 1,045 


agreements between carriers and other persons subject to the ship- 
ping act of 1916, and 109 conference agreements were also acted upon 
by the bureau 

The Secretary of Commerce, on June 20, 1934, designated an inter- 


departmental committee to make an intensive study of ship subsi- 
dies and related phases of the shipping industry, with special refer- 
ence to our future policy in the development of a strong merchant 
marine 

Pending a determination of the future policy with respect to sub- 
sidies.and related problems, no additional ocean-mail contracts were 
entered into during the fiscal year As a result, the bureau is still in 
possession of five foreign-trade lines, which continue to be oper 
ated for bureau account by managing agents who receive compensa 
tion on the basis of stipulated sum per voyage 


OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


At a special meeting of the Far East Conference in New 
York the applications of the Ellerman and Bucknall Steamship 
Company, Ltd., and the Isthmian Steamship Company for mem- 
bership were unanimously approved. Twelve operators are 
now represented in the conference, only the Isbrandtsen-Moller 
Company remaining as an independent operator. Thus, the rate 
war condition which has had a demoralizing effect on rates in 
the Far East trade for the last year has given way to a con- 
dition of harmony and eight of the twelve lines are now pro 
ceeding with plans to make effective the pooling agreement 
which was approved recently by Secretary of Commerce Roper. 

The conference agreed that, in view of the delay in nego 
tiating contracts with shippers, the present contract and non- 
contract rates and also tariff rates should continue in force for 
January and February, contingent on shippers confining their 
shipments to the conference lines. 


The twelve carriers now members of the conference are 
the Bank, Barber, Dollar, Ellerman and Bucknall, Isthmian, Kerr, 
Kokusai, N. Y. K., O. S. K., Prince, and Roosevelt lines and 
Alfred Holt and Company. Of these, eight are working out 
details of the pooling agreement, the Dollar, Kokusai, N. Y. K. 
and O. S. K. lines not participating. E. C. Trainor, of the 
N. Y. K. Line, chairman of the conference, in welcoming the 
two new members, expressed the opinion that their entry into 
the conference marked a great step forward in the development 
of commerce with the Far East and should aid materially in 
stabilizing conditions in the trade, to the benefit of shippers 
and carriers. 

An agreement has been reached between committees rep- 
resenting American shipowners and the International Seamen’s 
Union on wages for unlicensed operating personnel on ships 
and ratification of the agreement is expected shortly by the 
various steamship lines. The agreement provides for a basic 
wage scale on dry cargo and passenger ships of $57.50 a month 
for able seamen and firemen on oil-burners and of $62 a month 
for firemen on coal burners. Oil tanker seamen will receive 
$62.50 a month and firemen $65 a month. The agreement will 
affect about 40,000 men employed on ships operated out of 
Atlantic and Gulf ports. 

Representatives of the International Longshoremen’s Asso 
ciation from North Atlantic coast ports opened a three-day 
conference in New York December 18 in a move to organize 
coastwise longshoremen at all these ports. New York coast 
wise operators previously have agreed to recognize the union 
and to increase Wages and it was felt by the association that an 
agreement covering all ports could be reached without resort 
ing to Strikes. 

The full cargo market has experienced a rather dull week 
with little or more than usual interest developing. The grain 
trade had a single fixture, another coal cargo for South America 
was fixed, scrap iron trading continued brisk and the time 
charter division has subsided into inactivity during the past few 
days. 

The grain fixture was a steamer for 35,000 quarters from 
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West St. John or Halifax to Birkenhead, Barry, Cardiff, London 
or Hull on the basis of 1s 6d for December loading. 

In the coal trade a vessel of 2,650 net tons was closed for : 
cargo from Hampton Roads to Montevideo on the basis of { 
for January. 

West Indies time charters were 
other business of interest was the charter of two fast motor- 
ships for the Brazil trade by the Lloyd Brasileiro. There were 
reports that this company had taken four other ships. The 
two fixtures confirmed are to be used in the trade from North 
of Hatteras or the Gulf, it is understood. One of them was a 
2,683 net ton motorship for twelve months’ time on the basis of 
is 144d, delivery Santos in December and the other was of 
2,732 net tons for delivery Santos in January, at about 4s. An- 
other time charter was reported, a vessel of 2,670 net tons for 
a trip down in the North Atlantic-River Plate trade for Decem- 
ber loading. 

Among the scrap iron fixtures were two to United Kingdom, 
one for Genoa and one for Gdynia, all from the Atlantic range. 

Among the miscellaneous fixtures were two vessels for gen- 
eral cargo, one a 2,821 net ton steamer from the Gulf to South 
Africa for late December loading, rate not reported, and a 
5,000 ton cargo from New York and Philadelphia to Odessa for 
prompt loading. 

Activity in 


8 


scattered and the only 


tanker chartering in the coastwise trade.con- 


tinued unabated, a number of fixtures, both clean and dirty, 
being consummated. Rates for the clean cargoes were in the 
neighborhood of 23-24c from the Gulf to North of Hatteras and 
for the dirty boats about 17c. There were also a number of fix- 
tures from California, both clean and dirty. Among them were 
a 10,000 ton clean cargo to United Kingdom-Continent at 15s 
for December-January loading and a 10,000 ton dirty cargo io 
Japan on the basis of 10s 6d for February-March loading. 

A group of steamship freight traffic officials met December 
18 at the headquarters of the Maritime Association of the Port 
of New York and went on record as being opposed to the impo- 
sition by the railroads of a charge of 50c a ton for the loading 
or unloading of export, import, intercoastal and coastwise freight 
handled to or from piers, lighters or car floats at North Atlantic 
ports when the freight is not transported under joint thru rates 
with the water carriers. C. H. Callaghan, manager of the Mari- 
time Association, presided at the meeting. It was decided to 
have Mr. Callaghan, as chairman, appoint a committee repre- 
sentative of all branches of the shipping industry, which will 
present the stand of the steamship interests at the public hear- 
ing on the proposed new rates, to be held in New York Jan- 
uary 4. 


WATER CARRIER AGREEMENTS 


The following described action has been taken by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce on agreements filed pursuant to the provisions 
of section 15 of the shipping act, 1916, as amended: 


Agreements Approved 


Agreement No. 3633 between Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Company, 
Inc., and Lykes Bros.-Ripley Steamship Company, Inc., covering the 
transportation of cargo on through bills of lading from U. S. Pacific 
ports to European ports, transhipped at New Orleans or Houston. 

Agreement No. 3647 between (Grace Line) Panama Mail Steam- 
ship Company and Compania Transatlantica (Spanish Transatlantic 
Line) providing for the transportation of general cargo on through 
bills of lading from Spanish and Portuguese ports to U. S. Pacific 
ports, transhipped at New York. 

Agreement No. 3653 between Calmar Steamship Corporation and 
member lines of the North Atlantic Spanish Conference, viz.: Com- 
pagnio Generale de Navigation a Vapeur, Cyprian Fabre (Fabre Line), 
Compania Transatlantica, Compania Espanola de Navegacion Martima, 
S. A., and Arnold Bernstein Steamship Co., Inc., providing for the 
transportation of canned goods, including canned fish and dried fruit, 
on through bills of lading from U. 8S. Pacific ports to designated ports 
in Spain, transhipped at New York. 

Agreement No. 3656 between McCormick Steamship Company and 
States Steamship Company providing for transportation of cargo on 
through bills of lading from Manila, Japan, and China to San Juan, 
Ponce, and Mayaguez, Puerto Rico, transhipped at Los Angeles Har- 
bor, San Francisco, or Portland, Ore. 

Agreement No. 3658 between Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc., 
and Swayne & Hoyt, Ltd., covering the transportation of canned 
grapefruit, canned grapefruit juice, canned pineapple, and cocoanuts 
on through bills of lading from Puerto Rico to U. S. and Canadian 
Pacific Coast ports, transhipped at Houston, Galveston, Beaumont, 
or Lake Charles. 

Agreement No. 3723 between Calmar Steamship Corporation and 
Societe Anonyme de Navigation Belge Americaine covering the trans- 
portation of general cargo on_through bills of lading from U. S. Pa- 
cific Coast ports to Antwerp, Belgium, transhipped at New York. 

Agreement No. 3724 between United States Lines Company and 
Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., covering the transportation of 
general cargo on through bills of lading from Hamburg and Bremen, 
Germany, to Pacific Coast ports, transhipped at New York. 

Agreement No. 3772 between (Grace Line) Panama Mail Steamship 
Company and National Steam Navigation Company, Ltd., of Greece 
(Greek Line) providing for the transportation of general cargo on 
through bills of lading from Piraeus and Patras, Greece, Alexandria, 
Egypt, and Izmir, Turkey, to Los Angeles Harbor and San Francisco, 
Calif., transhipped at New York. 

Agreement No. 3774 between Swayne & Hoyt, Ltd., The Califor- 
nia Transportation Company, Sacramento Navigation Company, and 
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Fay Transportation Company covering the 
under through bills of lading from Stockton, Calif., to 
Gulf ports, transhipped at San Francisco. 

Agreement No. 3780 between Bank Line, Limited, Wilhelm W 
helmsen, Lancashire Shipping Company, Ltd., Ellerman & Buckna 
Steamship Co., Ltd., Isthmian Steamship Company, Prince Line, Li 
ited, American Pioneer Line, The Ocean Steam Ship Company, Ltd 
The China Mutual Steam Navigation Co., Ltd., Nederlandsche St 
vaart Maatschappij ‘‘Ocean,’”’ and Silver Line, Ltd., providing for the 
apportionment of sailings and the pooling of freight revenues in th, 
trade from U. S. Atlantic Coast ports to ports in the Philippine Is}- 
ands, China (including Manchuria), Hongkong, and Dairen. 

Agreement No. 3785 between American Republics Line, Interna 
tional Freighting Corporation, Lamport & Holt Line, Ltd., Moors 
mack Lines, Mississippi Shipping Company, Inc., Prince Line, Ltd 
et al., providing for establishment of a conference to deal with freigh; 
rates, charges, classifications, rules, and regulations to be observed } 
member lines in connection with transportation of cargo from port 
in Brazil not north of Victoria to U. S. Atlantic and Gulf ports 

The following agreement was approved without prejudice t: 
determination of the rights and obligations of the terms of a contra 
between the United States Lines Company and the United State 
America, dated October 30, 1931, and the terms of a contract betwee 
the Southgate-Nelson Corporation and the United States of Ameri 
dated August 6, 1930, as amended: 

Agreement No. 3613 between Calmar Steamship Corporation a1 
United States Lines Company covering the transportation of genera 
cargo under through bills of lading from United States Pacific Coas 
ports to Liverpool, Manchester, London, Havre, and Hamburg, trar 
shipped at New York. 

Agreements Modified 


Conference Agreement No. 120, as amended, between Anchor Lins 
(Henderson Brothers) Limited, Cunard White Star Limited, Compagni¢ 
Generale Transatlantique, Norddeutscher Lloyd, United States Lir 
Company et al., in respect to transatlantic transportation of passengers 
Modification (Conference Agreement No. 120-12) provides for obser 
ance by member lines of the Trans-Atlantic Passenger Conference « 
agreed minimum rates and conditions in respect to operation of ve 
sels of member lines in Around-the-World Cruises. 

Conference Agreement No. 120, as amended, between Anchor Lin 
(Henderson Brothers) Limited, Cunard White Star Limited, Com- 
pagnie Generale Transatlantique, Norddeutscher Lloyd, United States 
Lines Company et al., in respect to transatlantic transportation of 
passengers. Modification (Conference Agreement No. 120-14) 
ing agreement of member lines of the Trans-Atlantic Passenger Cor 
ference in respect to fares and conditions to be observed in conne 
tion with cruises from New York to Mediterranean, Black Sea, an 
Adriatic Sea ports and return to New York. 

Conference Agreement No. 141, as amended, between Anchor Lin¢ 
(Henderson Brothers) Limited, Cunard White Star Limited, Com- 
pagnie Generale Transatlantique, United States Lines Company et a 
in respect to transportation of passengers from United Kingdom ports 
to Atlantic ports of the United States and Canada. Modification (Con- 
ference Agreement No. 141-21) permits member lines to accord 20° 
reduction to competitors and officials attending the 1936 Olym, 
Games beginning November 1, 1935, and through the year 1936 with- 
out being considered to have violated the agreement of the conferencs 
in respect to maintenance of agreed rates. 

Conference Agreement No. 141, as amended, between Anchor Line 
(Henderson Brothers) Limited, Cunard White Star Limited, Con 
pagnie Generale Transatlantique, United States Lines Company et al 
in respect to transportation of passengers from United Kingdom ports 
to Atlantic ports of the United States and Canada. Modification (Con 
ference Agreement No. 141-22) extends provision of agreement of the 
North Atlantic Passenger Conference in respect to fixing of specia 
third-class round-trip fares for transportation of parties of scho« 
boys and school girls from December 31, 1934, to December 31, 1935 

Conference Agreement No. 175, as amended, between Beadle 
Steamship Company, Ltd., Chamberlin Steamship Company, Ltd., Mc- 
Cormick Steamship Company, Nelson Steamship Company et al., cov- 
ering transportation of lumber between Pacific Coast ports of thé 
United States and Canada. Modification (Conference Agreement Ni 
175-2) waives the requirement of six months’ notice in connectio1 
with resignation of Hammond Lumber Company from membershi) 
in the Pacific Coastwise Lumber Conference, such resignation being 
made effective from date of approval of this modification. 

Agreement No, 3309 between Clyde-Mallory Lines and The Clan 
Line Steamers, Ltd. (Clan Line), covering the movement of cotton ir 
hales on through bills of lading from Calcutta and Chittagong, India 
to Charleston, S. C., transhipped at New York. Modification extends 
the agreement up to and including December 31, 1935. 

Agreement No. 3329, asamended, between Luckenbach Gulf Steam- 
ship Company, Inc., and Dixie U. K. Line, Lykes Bros.-Ripley Steam- 
ship Company, Inc., covering the transportation of canned goods, 
dried fruits, high density cotton, apricot kernels, honey, and dried 
beans on through bills of lading from specified U. S. Pacific ports t 
specified United Kingdom ports, transhipped at New Orleans or 
Houston. Modification provides for the addition of the Port of Rich- 
mond and the elimination of the Port of Stockton in Article 1 of the 
agreement. 


record 


Agreements Cancelled 

Agreement No. 2788 between Calmar Steamship Corporation and 
United States Lines Company covering the transportation of canned 
goods, dried fruit, apricot kernels, and hops under through bills of 
ading from Pacific Coast ports to London, transhipped at New York. 

Agreement No. 2790 between Calmar Steamship Corporation and 
Societe Anonyme de Navigation Belge Americaine covering the trans- 
portation of canned goods, dried fruit, apricot kernels, and hops on 
through bills of lading from Pacific Coast ports to Antwerp, Belgiun 
transhipped at New York. 

Agreement No. 2795 between Calmar Steamship Corporation and 
United States Lines Company covering the transportation of canned 
goods, dried fruit, apricot kernels, and hops’on through bills of lad- 
ing from Pacific Coast ports to Havre and Hamburg, transhipped at 
New York. 





ROPER DISMISSES COMPLAINT 


Secretary Roper of the Department of Commerce, at the 
request of the complainant, has dismissed from the docket of 
the Shipping Board Bureau, No. 87, Wisconsin & Michigan 
Transportation Co. vs. Pere Marquette Line Steamers, the re 
quest being for dismissal without further action, after the hear 
ing had been begun but not completed. 
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December 22, 1934 


INTERCOASTAL CONTRACTS 


Defense of the practice of steamship lines making con- 
tracts With shippers is defended in a brief filed with the Ship- 
ping Board Bureau in No. 121, American-Hawaiian Steamship 
Company et al. vs. Calmar Steamship Corporation, by Russell 
T. Mount, counsel for the respondent. The complaint was filed 
ointly by all the member lines, excepting the Nelson Steamship 
Company, of the intercoastal conference in December, 1933, 
attacking contracts made by the respondent with shippers for 
transportation of westbound cargo. The respondent denied that, 
under the contracts, it was obtaining an undue proportion of 
the intercoastal cargo. One of the allegations of the other 
lines was that the respondent was obtaining cargo under the 
contract rates that otherwise would go to them. 

“The reason for entering into contracts with shippers is 
to secure some portion of the cargo of the shippers with whom 
he contracts are made, and also to provide a stabilization of 
rate under which the shippers can go ahead and develop their 
usiness to the mutual advantage of both the shippers and the 
carrier,” said the respondent. 

In support of its contention that its contracts with shippers 
were valid and lawful, the respondent said they were not ex 
clusive tonnage contracts; that the respondent did not charge 
lower rates to contract shippers than to shippers of the same 
commodities who did not hold contracts with the respondent, 
and that the complainants had failed to show any loss on ac 
count of respondent’s contracts with shippers. 

The complainants, in a brief filed by Roscoe H. Hupper and 
other counsel, ask that the contracts in issue be canceled and 
that the respondent be ordered to cease and desist from enter- 
ing into such contracts in the future. 

Counsel for the complainants contend that the provisions 
of the intercoastal act of 1933 are express against an inter- 
coastal water carrier charging for any common carrier service, 
except in strict accordance with the rates and charges filed 
with the board and that it is unquestioned that the contract 
forms have not been included in the respondent’s tariffs on 
file. 

“It was a fundamental and principal purpose of the act 
0 prohibit and prevent discrimination and favoritism of every 
kind as between shippers,” they continued. “In considering this 
proposition it does not matter much that under many, if not 
most, of the contracts actual discrimination of favoritism may 
have occurred only seldom, if at all. The Jaw and its purpose 
being what they are, they necessarily prohibit contracts which 
would consistently with their terms permit discrimination or 
favoritism arising or being practised in one situation or another.” 


THE PANAMA CANAL 


“Commercial traffic through the Panama Canal during the 
ear ending June 30, 1934, was considerably higher than in 
either of the two preceding years,” says George H. Dern, Sec- 
retary of War, in that part of his annual report dealing with 
the canal operations. 

“Comparisons with the fiscal year 1933 show that in 1934 
there were increases of 23 per cent in number of transits, 25 
per cent in net tonnage of vessels, 36 per cent in tons of cargo 
carried through the canal, and about 23 per cent in tolls col- 
ected. 

“The increase in traffic was reflected in almost all of the 
leading trade routes, an outstanding exception being that be- 
tween Europe and the west coast of North America. The 
specific trade routes over which moved the greater part of the 
cargo shipped through the Canal during the fiscal year 1934, 
were, in order of quantity of cargo: Between the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts of the United States (intercoastal); between 
the United States and the Far East, including the Philippines; 
between Europe and South America; between Europe and 
Canada; between Europe and the United States; between the 
east coast of the United States and the west coast of South 
\merica; between Europe and Australasia; between the United 
States and ‘the Hawaiian Islands; and between the United States 
and Australasia. 

“Vessels of the United States carried 46.8 per cent of all 
the cargo passing through the Canal. The remaining 53.2 per 
cent was carried by foreign ships, those of Great Britain carry- 
ing 21 per cent, Norway 8.4 per cent, Japan 6.1 per cent, and 
the balance scattered. 

“Essential to the operation and maintenance of the Canal 
the function of supplying various services to shipping utiliz- 
ng the Canal or calling at its terminal ports. For this pur- 
‘se, and also to care for Canal plant and equipment and furnish 
ecessary services to the personnel engaged in Canal opera- 
ions, the Panama Canal and the Panama Railroad Co. maintain 
and operate repair shops, dry docks, coaling stations, fuel-oil 
handling plants, terminal facilities for the transshipment of 
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cargo, storehouses for the sale of ships’ chandlery supplies, 
commissaries for the sale of supplies, a railroad across the 
Isthmus, a steamship line plying between New York and the 
Canal Zone to bring supplies and transport employes, and other 
essential services. All of these services, furnished by the 
Panama Canal and the Panama Railroad Co., are under co- 
ordinated, centralized control, which makes for economical and 
efficient operation. Other important functions of administra- 
tion and government are all embraced under the single organi- 
zation of the Panama Canal and under the direct control of 
the governor, namely, public health, quarantine, immigation 
service, customs, post office, schools, police and fire protec- 
tion, construction and maintenance of roads and water-supply 
systems, hydrographic and meteorological observations, steam- 
ship inspection, aids to navigation, control of commercial air- 
craft, etc. 

“Panama Canal revenues from tolls, postal, and miscel- 
laneous receipts amounted to $24,161,731, expenses $7,351,383; 
net $16,810,348. Panama Canal revenues from other business 
operations amounted to $15,858,897, expenses $14,492,142; net 
$1,366,755. The total net revenues amounted to $18,177,103, an 
increase of about 50 per cent or $6,000,000 over 1933. This was 
due to the gain in tolls collected, coupled with a decrease in 
the expenses of operation brought about by temporary reduc- 
tion in salary and wage scales under the Economy Act, and to 
a general retrenchment and curtailment of activities all along 
the line. 

“Panama Railroad Co. revenues from its business opera- 
tions amounted to $11,535,763, expenses $10,710,009; net $825,754. 
To this must be added interest, exchange and miscellaneous 
profit and loss items amounting to $454,430, resulting in a total 
net revenue of $1,280,184. 

“The combined total net revenues of both the Panama 
Canal and the Panama Railroad Co. for the year from all sources 
amounted to $19,457,287. 

“Work on the Madden Dam project is approaching comple- 
tion and the reservoir is now being filled. It is anticipated 
that the contract work will be completed before the end of 
the calendar year 1934, and that the power plant will be ready 
for operation during February, 1935. 

“For a number of years the Panama Canal authorities have 
been seeking the enactment of legislation which would return 
to the President the control of tolls as originally intended, 
remove the existing inequalities in the treatment of shipping 
passing through the Panama Canal, prevent further reductions 
in tolls by structural changes in vessels that reduce tonnage 
ratings without affecting to any material extent the cargo- 
carrying capacity of vessels, and incidentally reduce the work 
of measuring vessels and collecting tolls. The legislation sought 
in this connection is the abolishment of the dual system of meas- 
urement now required, and the adoption ofthe Panama Canal 
rules of measurement as the sole basis for the leving of tolls. 
During the second session of the Seventy-third Congress the 
necessary remedial legislation was passed by the House of 
Representatives, but Congress adjourned before the bill could 
be considered in the Senate. I recommend that this legisla- 
tion be enacted by the Seventy-fourth Congress.” 


OCEAN MAIL INQUIRY 


The Post Office Department’s inquiry into ocean mail con- 
tracts, made at the President’s direction with a view to modify- 
ing or canceling them, was headed toward completion this week. 

Contracts scrutinized this week included those of the Roose- 
velt Steamship Company, Inc., the United States Lines, Inc., 
the United States Lines Company, the Baltimore Mail Steamship 
Company, and the American Line Steamship Corporation, re- 
ferred to as the International Mercantile Marine group. 

Preceding consideration of this group of contracts, the de- 
partment had taken up the contracts of the Export Steamship 
Corporation, the South Atlantic Steamship Company, the Munson 
Steamship Line, and the Gulf Mail Steamship Company, a sub- 
sidiary of the Munson Line. 





SHIP TICKET SELLER COMPLAINT 


Joseph Singer, describing himself as a license investigator, 
in Joseph Singer, investigator in the division of licenses, De- 
partment of State, State of New York vs. Transatlantic Pas- 
senger Conference, Anchor Line et al., has complained to the 
Shipping Board Bureau of the Department of Commerce that 
the conference, and its members, by refusing to recognize per- 
sons licensed by New York to sell passenger tickets and/or 
orders for transportation to or from foreign countries, violate 
section 16 of the shipping act of 1916 and section 14 of that 
act as amended by section 20(1) of the merchant marine act of 
1920. He alleges that the acts and discriminations are the 
result of an agreement, arrangement and understanding had by 
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and between the steamship lines and that the arrangement and 
understanding “purposes to and does discriminate unduly and 
unfairly against the licensees referred to,” namely those licensed 
by New York state as sellers of passenger tickets or orders for 
transportation. 

The complaint alleges the violation of law grows out of 
an agreement, filed in 1929, by the conference with the Shipping 
Board Bureau under the terms of which the passenger lines 
agree to confine their sale of transportation to the line’s own 
office, its general passenger agencies and sub-agencies. The 
complaint alleges that since the filing of the agreement the 
conference lines have refused to recognize any of the state’s 
licensees in ticket transactions even though the licensees have 
tendered full cash and/or legal tender for tickets or orders for 
transportation. 

The complainant asks for a cease and desist order, disap- 
proval of the conference agreement and the substitution, in lieu 
of the present practice, of just and reasonable practices, rules 
and regulations. 


INTERCOASTAL TRAFFIC 
In October, 78 ships carrying 189,581 tons of cargo 
through the Panama Canal from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 
in the reverse direction, 72 ships carrying 578,973 tons of cargo, 
in the United States intercoastal trade, according to the Panama 
Canal Record. 


passed 


SHIPPING BUREAU CASE 


The Chamber of Commerce of the city of Newark, N. J., 
has been permitted to intervene in Shipping Board Bureau 
dockets Nos. 157, 158, 159 and 160,.in which the Baltimore Asso 
ciation of Commerce, the Commonwealth of Massachusetts and 
other Massachusetts interests, the State Port Authority of Vir 
ginia and other Virginia interests and the Joint Executive Trans 
portation Committee of Philadelphia Commercial Organizations 


attack steamship lines’ pier practices at the port of New York 


SUBSIDY AIDS GERMAN SHIPBUILDING 

Government subsidies, granted for new ship construction and 
repair work, together with the official scrapping program, has 
enabled the German shipbuilding industry to weather an un 
usually difficult period, according to a report from Consul Lloyd 
D. Yates, Hamburg, made public by the Commerce Department. 

At the end of the third quarter of 1933, the report shows, Ger 
many’s shipbuilding activities had declined to the lowest level 
recorded since 1919 and only government aid enabled the yards 
to survive this period of dullness. 

From October 1, 1933, to October 1 of the current year, the 
number of vessels and the tonnage under construction, or ordered, 
both for German and foreign account in German shipbuilding 
plants has steadily increased. On the latter date there were 41 
vessels of 92,265 gross tons under construction for German ac 
count compared with 9,900 tons on October 1, 1933. Construc 
tion for foreign account on October 1, 1934, amounted to eight 
vessels of 49,100 tons compared with three vessels of 21,200 
tons on the same date last year, the consul reported. 


BALTIMORE MAIL SERVICE 
The Department of 
the application of the 


Commerce has announced approval of 
Baltimore Mail Line for permission to 
call at London instead of Havre, France, on alternate east- 
bound voyages. Amendment of the company’s ship sales and 
construction loan contract by the department was necessary 
to make the change in calls, as the sailings to be made by the 
line are specified therein 


COMMERCE IN U. S. VESSELS 


months ended with September, American ves 
sels carried, by value, 37.4 per cent of imports for consump 
tion and 35.7 per cent of domestic exports in the water-borne 
foreign trade of the United States, according to the monthly 
summary of foreign commerce issued by the Department of 
Commerce. For September the percentages were 35.4 for im 
ports for consumption and 35 for exports. 


In the nine 


PORT OF HOUSTON 

The Port of Houston in November broke all previous records 
for cargo handled in any one month, the total including local 
movement, being 1,690,394.1 short tons valued at $35,082,171. 
The previous high record was in September with 1,687,691 5 
short tons. 

All movements, with the 
Pacific coast, showed a substantial increase 
ber, 1933. 

For the first eleven 


exception of to and from the 
over that of Novem- 


months of 1934 the grand total covered 
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$350,848,105, an increase of 
1935, the previous high 


16,862,016.6 short tons valued at 
8.46 per cent over the same period of 
record for the port 

The first eleven months’ 
crease in the number of 
number leaving the port. 

This increase in traffic was in spite of the drop in the cot 
ton exports, which for the current season, August 1 to Novem 
ber 30, amounted to only 468,467 bales compared with 1,124,741 
bales for the same period last year 


slight in 
and the 


period also showed a 


vessels, 2,281 entering same 


COAL BY RAIL AND WATER 

The coal division of the Bureau of Mines of the Department 
of the Interior has published a table showing bituminous coa 
loaded for shipment on individual railroads and waterways |; 
1933. It is based, according to the bureau, on complete report 
from all coal operators and includes railroad fuel. It shows th 
total tonnage of soft coal originating on each railroad and water 
way in each state, and the total for the United States. For in 
stance, the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific loaded 
777,644 tons of coal in Indiana, 518,714 tons in Iowa, 42,177 to 
in Missouri, 571,547 tons in Montana, 36,376 tons in North Dakota 
33,610 tons in South Dakota, and 6,637 tons in Washington. Thy 
total for the road amounted to 4,986,705 tons in 1933 Simila) 
information is shown for 153 other railroads and for eight water 
ways. 

A small stock of the table has been mimeographed and wi! 
be furnished while the supply lasts without charge to subscriber 
and receiving the monthly distribution report wh 
have need for the data 


others coal 


OIL TANKER AND BARGE COMMITTEE 


Creation of a central committee on tanker and 
portation to consider subjects relating to the transportation <« 
petroleum and its products by these means has been announced 
by the American Petroleum Institute 

J. Howard Pew, of the Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia, who repr 
sents the shipping group on the institute’s board of director 
has been invited to be chairman ex-officio, it was said by Execu 
tive Vice President W. R. Boyd, Jr., Who explained that organi 
zation of the committee was authorized by the Institute's execu 
tive committee R. F. Hand, of the Standard Shipping Co 
New York, has been invited to become vice chairman, and D. \ 
Stroop, institute staff engineer, will be secretary Members of 
the committee, which will hold an organization meeting shortl) 
are: J. V. Blake, The Pure Oil Steamship Co., New York; Wil 
liam Groundwater, Union Oil Co. of California, Angeles 
A. M. Kelley, Richfield Oil Co. of California, Los Angeles: R. K 
Kelly, Tide Water Oil Co., New York; James Kennedy, the Gul 
Refining Co., New York; J. J. Maguire, Socony Vacuum Oi] Co 
New York; T. Rieber, the Texas Co., New York: J. K. Robison 
Sinclair Navigation Co., New York; J. C. Rohlfs, Standard Oj 
Co. of California, San Francisco; Chris Storey, Cities Servic 
Transportation Co., New York; R. C. Tuttle, the Atlantic R« 
fining Co., Philadelphia; A. O. Woll, General Petroleum Corpora 
tion, Angeles, and G. D. Zeh, Associated Oil Co., San Frat 


cisco 


IMPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS 
Reviewing “the grand plan for improving our inland wate 
ways and bringing to the interior of the continent the benefit of 
cheap water transportation,” in the pursuance of which $153 
149,798 was expended in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1934 
George H. Dern, Secretary of War, in his annual report says: 
“The principal features of that program, as now set up, ar 
the following 
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(1) To in 
ern barge 
Minn 

(2) To improve the 
from it mouth to Sioux City, lowa 

(3) To improve further the barge navigability of the Illinois water 
way, which constitutes part of the Lakes-to-the-Gulf waterway 

(4) To improve the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway for the } 
pose of bringing ocean-going ships to Great ports 


“The Ohio River and 
been improved and are carrying a 
at exceedingly low costs,” 


River for mod 
Paul and Minneapoll 


prove the navigability of the Mississippi 
transportation from its mouth to St 
River for barge 


navigability of the Missouri 


Lake 


have already 
volume of commerce 
He added: 


When this vast program shall have been completed, it will give the 
I'nited States the most magnificent system of improved inland water 
ways in the world, It is confidently expected that the resultant cheal 
water transportation will not only reduce freight rates on farm prod 
ucts but will encourage industry to locate in the midst of agriculture 
to the advantage of both 

The Mississippi River has been used for commercial navigatior 
ever white settlers reached its shores Navigation on the 
upper river (above St. Louis) has proved precarious, especially during 
recent years, because the natural stream flow does not afford a safe 
dependable channel of sufficient depth. Traffic has been repeatedly in 
terrupted by low water. To overcome this handicap it has been deemed 
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ary to construct a series of locks and dams in order to provide 
iable 9-foot channel for barge navigation. When the upper Missis- 
project i completed there will be 17 of these dams, which will 
ert the stream into a chain of lake The project is about half 
ed and 13 locks and dams are now under construction 
At each dam a concrete lock a long as two city bloc ks and a w ide 
broad avenue will pa great tows of barges from one lake to 
next, thereby bringing the benefits of cheap water transportation 
he land-locked interior \ battery of gate mounted on the dam 
extending across the river channel, will discharge the flood flows 
naintain a constant water level These lakes are also expected 
ve important recreational and scenic values to be enjoyed by 
people of the Middle West. I have recently inspected this work in 


| and found it proceeding with speed and precision. 1 was greatly 
ressed with the magnitude of the structures and the excellence 
their design 
The Missouri River, which from time immemorial has, by shifting 
ourse during high-water periods, destroyed annually 7,000 to 
acres of fertile valley lands, has been completely stabilized for 
iles from its mouth to Kansas City, through the dike and revet 
vystem of channel constriction Instead of the old uncontrolled 
sometime 1% miles in width, full of snags and bars, it now 
in regular curves between parallel bank with a clear, unob 
ted navigation channel. Completion of the work for another S80 
from Kansas City to St. Joseph in sight within the present 
yea! Work is now concentrated on the 150-mile stretch between 
joseph and Omaha, and a substantial amount of work has also 
undertaken in the neighborhood of Sioux City The main ob 
e, of course, is to bring the benefits of low-water transportation 
to this great agricultural area 
However, it ha been ascertained that constricting the channel 
tabilizing the banks of the Missouri will not suffice to provide 
red depth for navigation at all sea ne of the year In order 
ercome this drawback, the Fort Peck Dam i being constructed 
the upper reache of the Missouri River in Montana, This enor 
am will create a reservoir to impound the waters of the upper 
iri during the flood seasor The gradual release of these waters 
ther seasons of the year will provide a regulated and uniform flow 
ire adequate channel depths for water transportatior Holding 
the flood water should als¢« practically eliminate destructive 
dations in the lower reache of this river 
The Fort Peck Dam will incidentally furnish a large output of 
p power and, in a more limited degree, will furnish water for 
ition purposes and for municipal and domestic use Fund for 
project were received | Trea ry warrant on October 1, 1933 
he ame day 341 men were at worl Within a year a complete 
for the commodation of 4,000 employe ha heen built, 14 
f railroad and a bridge acr« the river have been completed, a 
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in the lower Mississippi River (below St. Louis) a navis 
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ging Thi is 1 continuing operation of 
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This not imply that the 
has been completed, for much remains yet to be done 
the efforts of wenerations have already been successful 
large areas of breeding swamp into rich 
ng country, most of which 
t devastating floods 77s 


eventually be fully protected 
War Department has and 


with an estimated truction cost of $8,000,000,000 4 
number of these projects have estimated benefits sub 
greater than the estimated cost In some instances, im- 
ements initiated by local interests might well be carried to com 
n In many cases the tion must be answered whether the 
vernment should them in whole, in part, or not at 
If it is desirable for the United States under present conditions 
arge its program of public construction, the War Department 

illable the necessary plan for the immediate initiation of 
more stream improvements than would ordinarily be undertaken 
Prioritie have determined and selection could 
t unemployment needs, with due regard for a 
federal expenditure 


FEDERAL BARGE LINES 


Knactment by Congress of a declaration of policy with re 
t to the development of transportation is urged by George 
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proposed by him follows 


It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress to promote, 
irage, and develop all forms of transportation, to the end that 
public shall have the best and cheapest transportation system 
able, and that parth ipafing carriers in joint service performed 
receive for their part of the service performed a compensators 


ue 


This proposal is’ put forward as an amendment of the declara- 
of policy in Section 500 of the transportation act of 1920. 
The Inland Waterways Corporation,” said Secretary Dern 
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in referring to the government barge lines, which operate unde1 
his supervision, “has now been in existence 10 years and during 
that comparatively short span of years there has been a remark 
able rehabilitation of inland water transportation. In this rebirth of 
water-borne commerce the corporation hag been a pioneer in the 


establishment of common-carrier service on a regular and fre 
quent schedule Such a service had to be preceded by the de 
velopment of efficient towboats and barges and by experience in 
their navigation and operation Suitable terminals had to be 


planned, located and built Most important, the railroads had to 
be won over to the establishment of joint rates, a task which has 
not been accomplished to the satisfaction of waterway transporta 
tion Progress has been slow and mistakes have been made 
Nevertheless, considerable success has attained 

“Since the beginning of the depression all accomplishments 
toward achieving a satisfactory rate structure have largely been 
swept away in the resulting struggle for existence among the 
competing forms of transportation The remarkable growth of 
new forms of transportation, particularly automotive trucks, made 
traffic at a time when the railroad 


been 


serious inroads on railroad 


were already suffering from general lack of business Barges 
were naturally put into the same category as trucks, and the 
result was cutthroat competition and instability throughout the 
entire transportation world. Under such turbulent conditions, all 
cooperation by the railroads with the barge lines, looking to the 


establishment of satisfactory joint rates, came to an end 
“However, it must now be apparent to both the railways and 


the waterways that their best interests, and the welfare of the 
public, lie in the coordination and cooperation of all forms of 
transportation rather than in destructive competition, The cry 


ing need of the Inland Waterways Corporation at this time is to 
achieve a self-supporting rate structure 
“Operations of the corporation have also been impeded and 


interrupted by inadequate river channels, On the lower Mis 
issippi and Warrior Rivers there has usually been a constant 
flow of water sufficient to operate towboats and barges. On the 


upper Mississippi operations have repeatedly been suspended on 


account of low water, but with the completion in another 2 or 3 
years of the series of locks and dams now under construction, 
there will be a dependable channel so that operations may be 
carried on without interruption On the Missouri River water 


transportation cannot safely be initiated until the stabilization of 
the channel is finished and the Fort Peck Reservoir is completed 
so as to insure a regulated stream of ample depth. Stabilization 
of the channel up to Sioux City can be concluded in four years 
at the present rate of progress, or in two years if the 
funds are made available to prosecute the work on a larger scale 
without interruption The Fort Peck Dam, at the present rate 
of construction, should be ready for use in four years Thi 


necessary 


project may be expected to overcome low-water conditions on the 
lower Mississippi as well as on the Missouri itself 
Hurt by Rate Wars 
“The Inland Waterways Corporation earned a net profit of 


$66,786.28 in the year ending December 31, 1933 The consoli 
dated net profit for the period June 1, 1924, to December 31, 1933, 
amounts to $706,692.57 Although there has been only a small 
decline in tonnage carried during the present calendar year, there 
has been a marked decline in revenue, accompanied by an in 
crease in expenses due to partial restoration of pay cuts and a 
general advance in prices of supplies 

“The reduced revenues in recent years and up to the present 
time are the result of the flerce rate war which 
destructive in the ranks of the transportation world. The Inland 
Waterways Corporation, being specifically charged to foster and 
preserve in full vigor both rail and water transportation, has at 
no time wanted a rate war and disclaims responsibility therefor 
While the shipping public has been benefited by this destructive 
competition, it is not the mission of this corporation to reduce 
rates by any such indirect method, The last thing it wants 
is to demoralize the transportation situation 

“Some months ago | felt it was time to have an independent 
survey made of the Inland Waterways Corporation and its activi 
ties. This was undertaken primarily to see how the service could 
be improved and whether operations could be made more efficient 
The preliminaries of this survey are about complete. In addition 


has been so 


to do 


thereto I have recently made an inspection trip over the main 
operating divisions, during which I gained valuable first-hand 
knowledge of the operations and problems, which will assist me 


in determining the future policy of the corporation 

“IT have a deep interest in the development of inland water 
transportation and its potential benefits. Cheap transportation 
means the cheap assembly of raw materials, which is always the 
prerequisite of an industrial development which brings in its train 
increasing population, pay rolls, and new high-class freight ton 
nage In this development transportation plays such a vital 
part that no useful form should be destroyed. By their regulated 
coordination and cooperation monopoly will be prevented and 
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the public will be best served. With the proper vision our trans- 
portation policy can be so shaped as to attain this end. The 
essence of such a policy is a self-supporting rate structure for 
each kind of service at the same time giving the public the econo- 
mies inherent in each form. It follows that rates should be 
based on the lowest possible costs for good service, to be ren- 
dered at a reasonable profit and under fair labor conditions.” 


AIR COMMERCE 

“For the advancement of private flying, a phase of aeronau- 
tics which has had little encouragement in previous promotional 
projects of the federal government,” says Daniel C. Roper, Secre- 
tary of Commerce, in his annual report, “the Bureau of Air 
Commerce during the last fiscal year initiated a program of 
development along three lines; Assistance to the industry in 
the introduction of a safe, simple, low-priced airplane; establish- 
ment of new airports and improvement of existing ones; and 
revision of the requirements in connection with noncommercial 
flying to the end that this type of flying activity shall become 
both safe and convenient. 

“In other fields the bureau obtained funds from the Public 
Works Administration for the construction of nearly 3,000 miles 
of new lighted and radio-equipped airways; recommended the 
establishment of a trans-Atlantic airway by employment of re- 
fueling bases or seadromes; investigated and conclusively tested 
the blind landing system developed by the Army Air Corps and 
found it suitable for use by commercial aviation; advocated legis- 
lation, which was enacted, to enable the bureau to make more 
thorough investigations of aircraft accidents, to strengthen air- 
line regulations, and to engage in development work on airplanes, 
engines, and accessories. 

“These special projects were in addition to the regular func- 
tions of air regulation and the operation of nearly 20,000 miles of 
federal airways. The ordinary activities of the bureau were con- 
ducted with a budget of about $5,200,000—nearly 2% million less 
than the sum originally appropriated by Congress for the fiscal 
year 1934. During the preceding four years the bureau’s expendi- 
tures for the same purposes had averaged more than $8,500,000. 
This reduction in expenditures was made possible by rigid econo- 
mies in all divisions and sections but no essential service to air- 
men and the public was eliminated. 

“In connection with the program on behalf of private flying, 
the bureau first made a survey of the potential market for low- 
priced airplanes. Contacting only licensed pilots, student pilots, 
and mechanics, it learned of the existence of approximately 60,000 
prospective purchasers of such a craft. Legislation passed in the 
last session of Congress authorized the bureau to conduct re- 
search and development work on aircraft, engines, and acces- 
sories, and funds have been made available for the purpose from 
a special appropriation to be expended at the discretion of the 
President for further development of military and civilian avia- 
tion. 

“The airport-construction program, undertaken in cooperation 
with the Civil Works Administration, was organized last winter 
to provide work for the unemployed. More than 1,000 projects 
were involved. Of these about 60 per cent were new landing 
fields and 40 per cent improvements of existing airports. 

“Revisions of the air commerce regulations governing activi- 
ties of noncommercial airmen reduced the procedure necessary 
in obtaining and renewing pilot licenses in the grades for per- 
sons who do not fly for hire, and increased the privileges granted 
by these licenses. 

“The bureau surveyed 2,700 miles of new federal airways, and 
at the close of the year was practically ready for construction 
work to begin on the northern transcontinental route Seattle, 
Wash., to St. Paul-Minneapolis, Minn.; and on routes from Fargo 
to Pembina, N. D.; New Orleans, La., to St. Louis, Mo.: Tulsa, 
Okla., to St. Louis, Mo., and from Galveston to Waco, Tex. 

“A recommendation for construction of an airway from 
Nashville, Tenn., to Washington, D. C., was approved by the Pub- 
lic Works Administration, after the close of the fiscal year. 

“Besides revising the requirements for noncommercial air- 
men, the bureau promulgated a policy calling for promotional 
and development work by aeronautical inspectors. Aircraft en- 
gineering requirements were brought abreast of advances in 
aerodynamics, and the involved procedure in connection with 
submission of applications for approval of aircraft for licensing 
was modified, 

“In view of the increase in aviation activities in Alaska and 
the potentialities of the industry in that territory, a full-time 
aeronautical inspector was assigned to Alaska.” 





THE GASOLINE TAX 
“The Gasoline Tax in the United States: 1934,” by Professor 
F. G. Crawford, of Syracuse University, just published by Public 
Administration Service, Chicago, is a revised fourth edition of a 
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pamphlet which, in its earlier editions, was regarded as an 
authoritative compilation of facts about the gas tax. The new 
edition brings the story up-to-date and tells of recent trends 
and developments. 

“Though the gas tax is fifteen years old and has 
adopted in every state in the Union, it is only in the last fey 
years that the public, industry, and the legislatures, have re 
alized how widespread gas tax evasion has become,” says thé 
publisher’s note. “Since 1932, when the previous edition of this 
pamphlet was issued, the legislatures have determined to stam, 
out this evil. Professor Crawford’s new handbook tells what 
measures have been adopted and how they have worked. 

“Similarly, exemption and refund privileges threatened 
become a racket, and still are abused in many states. This 
booklet tells how the more progressive states have drasticall 
cut down exemption and refund claims, holding them within 
legitimate bounds. 

“Again, in the last few years new ideas have 
about the distribution of the proceeds of the gas tax. 
general property tax collections cut almost in half in 
places, cities are demanding a share and a larger share of this 
state-administered tax. Professor Crawford tells what distribu. 
tion each state now makes, and what the organized demands 
of the cities are. 

“The pamphlet shows that, throughout the depression, the 
gas tax has held up amazingly as a source of public revenue 
With the falling off in other taxes and the crucial demands on 
state and local treasuries for education and relief, legislatures 
have put highway construction in second place for the time 
being. Professor Crawford gives the figures on the extent t 
which the gas tax revenues are increasingly being used for 
non-highway purposes, despite the original idea that the gas 
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tax was a ‘benefit’ tax. This is a most significant trend.” 


REDUCED PASSENGER FARES 


John M. Meighan, secretary-manager of the National Asso 
ciation of Motor Bus Operators, has asked the Commission to 
suspend tariffs of southern railroads by means of which, if they 
are not suspended, the southern lines will continue in effect 
their present basic coach fare of 1.5 cents a mile and three 
cents a mile in sleeping and parlor cars from January 1 to the 
end of September, 1935, the existing fares otherwise coming 
to an end on the last day of 1934. 

Before asking for suspension Mr. Meighan protested t 
Chairman Lee against continuance of the fares the southern 
lines call experimental. Mr. Lee advised Mr. Meighan that a 
sixth section permission merely authorized the carriers to state 
their fares by a method different from that required by the rules 
and did not foreclose the right of anyone to ask for suspen 
sion of the tariffs. Thereupon Mr. Meighan presented his re 
quest for suspension. He pointed out that in a hearing on the 
subject last April one of the carrier witnesses had promised the 
Commission that if they were given permission to extend their 
experiment they would be ready when the extension ran out to 
present a permanent basic rate of fare. 

The motor bus industry, Mr. Meighan pointed out, under 
its code of fair competition, had been trying to stabilize its 
passenger fares between the principal cities in the United States. 
He said the industry had reason to believe that rate regulation 
under the code would be successful if motor bus operators did 
not have to worry about fluctuating fares on the railroads, the 
fluctuating fares referred to by him being both the experi- 
mental fares and the excursion fares made by the railroads. 

Under ordinary circumstances with a short experimental 
period definitely stated, said Mr. Meighan, the motor bus indus 
try could not base its objections to rail passenger tariffs on the 
grounds that from a mechanical standpoint they were unduly 
expensive to motor bus operators. However, he added, when an 
experimental period was continued from time to time, was 
indefinite in its limit, and almost permanent in its effect, except 
that there was no assurance of permanency, “we have a situation 
as between the rail and the motor bus industries which is 
chaotic, and, to the motor bus operators’ minds, unreasonably 
expensive and unduly prejudicial to their interests.” 


LEE ON COMMISSION WORK 


Asserting that, by reason of a lack of regulation of forms 
of transportation competing with the railroads, shippers usin 
those forms of transportation encountered the same character 
of discrimination as prevailed among railroad users before the 
act to regulate commerce was passed, William E. Lee, chail- 
man of the Commission, in a speech delivered December 17 in 
the National Radio Forum, arranged by The Washington Star, 
advocated regulation. His address, however, primarily, was 
intended to be informative as to the work of the regulating 
body in dealing with the problems arising in connection with 
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the regulation of the public utility companies owning and operat- 
ng about 250,000 miles of main and about 400,000 miles of all 
track. He said that he knew of no single instrumentality 
which had done so much to preserve the nation’s unity as its 
transportation system. 

During its entire history, he observed, the Commission had 
been singularly free from political partisanship or executive 
or legislative interference. Excusing himself for the personal 
reference he said it was the Commission’s record of achieve- 

ent and the opportunities afforded for national public service 
hich had greatly influenced him to resign membership on the 
Supreme Court of his state (Idaho), in which position he said 

was most happy, to become a member of the Interstate Com- 
erce Commission, a body administering, as he said, thirty 
statutes. 

Despite its many activities touching so closely upon the 

mmercial, industrial and social life of the country, Chairman 
Lee said that generally ‘fone has only a vague idea of the 
Commission’s work.” 

“It has no publicity director,” said the chairman. “The 
Commission is probably best known through its decisions in 
It has been estimated by competent authority that 
cases involving more than $300,000,000 a year have been before 
the Commission. The Commission has been referred to as a poor 

’s court. There are no filing fees or ‘court costs.’ ’ 

The chairman pointed out that the Commission would not 

lerate legal technicalities and frowned upon long cross ex- 
aminations, “so often only obstructive” and “often merely a 
battle of wits and add nothing of a factual nature.” 

Chairman Lee devoted considerable attention to the valua- 
tion work of the Commission. He left with his listeners the 
assurance that money spent in the valuation of the railroads 
had not been wasted. The facts gathered in the valuation he 
leclared afforded “far reaching light either in penetrating the 
question ‘what is the matter with the railroads’ or what must be 
one in treating individual cases.” His observations concerning 
egulation of other fofims of transportation constituted the con- 
clusion of his address. On that subject he said: 


rate cases. 


In conclusion, I would like to say a word with reference to the 
regulation of transportation agencies which compete with 
inder regulation With no requirement that the rates and 
ges of these unregulated transportation agencies be published 
ctly adhered to, shippers using these forms of transportation 
ter the same character of discrimination as prevailed among 
ad users before the act to regulate commerce was passed. AS a 
her justification for regulation there should be such coordination 
veen all forms of transportation that each may be utilized in the 
ere where it can best and most economically serve the public. 
is impossible under present conditions. The result is much waste- 
transportation and the public does not get the maximum of service 
minimum cost. The existing unregulated competition has played 
with many rate structures With particular reference to the 
of regulation of motor vehicles operating on the highways, I 
ted in an address made by me before the convention of the Na- 
il Association of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners in Wash- 
n last month, that ‘Considering the appalling loss of life and in- 
ries caused by motor vehicle traffic on the highways, I believe it is 
aramount importance in any scheme for the regulation of such 
riers that the utmost consideration should be given to this subject. 
preservation and protection of human life is of greater conse- 
e than commercial considerations of competition and profit. I 
firmly of the opinion that there should be legislation that will 
about a proper restriction of the length, height, width, and 
ght of motor vehicles, a limitation of the number and size of 
ers, and—probably the most important of all—a requirement that 
qualified and experienced drivers be permitted to operate prop- 
equipped and regularly inspected motor vehicles, under limitations 
reasonable hours of service Regulations of this character, no 
bt, would have prevented a recent bus accident in New York in 
ch 19 passengers lost their lives.” I do not believe that other 
nsportation agencies should be regulated in precisely the same 
or to the same degree as the railroads, but each should have a 
of regulation appropriate to its particular type of transportation. 
not believe that regulatory legislation should be of a restrictive 
acter but with a view to bringing order out of the present chaotic 
ated-unregulated transportation scramble. It should not be with 
ew to returning traffic to the railroads unless such traffic can be 
ed more economically by them, for, as the Commission said as far 
as 1928: “‘Railroads have no more economic right to any traffic 
had the canal and stage coaches which opposed the construction 
railways on the ground that they would take traffic already being 
ed on the canals and highways.” 


_ In a letter to Chairman Lee concerning his radio address 
led V. Rodgers, president of American Trucking Associations, 
Inc., said he could not refrain from thinking that “certain of 
ur statements may have created an erroneous impression, 
Particularly with reference to motor truck transportation.” 

Mr. Rodgers said the for-hire trucking industry was under 
code regulation and that in addition “every state in the union 
regulates trucking in one degree or another. The so-called sec- 
ond Eastman report transmitted to the President of the United 
States, March 10, 1934, over your signature, definitely shows the 
extent to which motor carriers are regulated in the states.” 


TRUCKING CODE MEMBERS 


The National Industrial Recovery Board has announced recog- 
nition of the following members of the trucking code for the 
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state area of Maryland as follows: James R. Noble, Baltimore; 
Milton E. Biemiller, Baltimore; William W. Gavin, Salisbury; 
William R. German, Baltimore; Earl W. McDevitt, Frederick, and 
Richard E. Roby, Baltimore. 


TRUCKING COST FORMULA 
The National Code Authority for the Trucking Industry has 
asked the National Recovery Administration to extend for 90 
days, from January 25, the trial period of the trucking cost for- 
mula which is the industry’s yardstick for measuring minimum 
rates. 


RAILROAD EARNINGS 


Operating revenues and operating expenses of Class I steam 
railroads for October and .the ten months ended with October, 
for the United States as a whole, compiled from carrier reports 





by the Bureau of Statistics of the Commission, follow: 
October 
1934 1935 
Average number of miles operated 238,938 240,425 
Revenues 
Freight $ $ 239.61! 
Passenger 29,835, 
Mail 7,621,096 
Express : 4,436,141 
All other transportatior 6,396,413 
Incidental! ; 5,868,272 
Joint facility—Cr 808,550 
Joint facility—Dr 227,471 
Railway operating revenue $ 292.902.773 $ 294,351,519 


Expenses 
Maintenance way and structures 


of 32,627,049 
Maintenance of equipment 


30,966,629 
105,847 E 


342,545 




















Traffic ijau 7,423,613 7,232,198 
Transportation 101,398,074 97,047,599 
Miscellaneous operation d 2,159,499 
General 12,210,6019 
Transportation for investment—Cr 279,356 246,002 
Railway operating expenses $ 212,571,742 $ 204,713,069 
Net revenue from railway operations 80,331,031 89,638,450 
Railway tax accruals 20,646,439 21,260 
Uncollectible railway revenues 85,349 112,103 
Railway operating income $ 59,599,247 $ 68,265,777 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance 7,861,970 7,711,692 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance ,112,293 3,188,039 
Net railway operating income . 18,624,984 $ 17,366,046 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per cent) 72.57 69 ) 
tincludes , / : , 
Depreciation 3 15,364,308 $ 1d, 97 617 
Retirements 159,764 1,145,118 


*Includes $691,929 sleeping and parlor car surcharge 

+Includes $1,483,838 sleeping and parlor car surcharge 

8Includes accruals on account of pensions, as follows: Under Fed 
eral Retirement Act, $3,516,714 inder previously existing plan, $2,936, 











257, but excludes pension accruals held in suspenge and not charged to 
operating expenses ; 
{Includes accruals on account of pensions, under previously exist- 
ing plan, $2,851,345 
Ten Months 
1934 1933 
Average number of miles operated 239,209 241,002 
Revenues 
Freight . $2,225,483,890 $2,091,303,068 
Passenger 289,: ,556* 275,057, 9987 
“Mail 74,3 ,296 74,820,359 
kexpress ‘ 44,762,600 37,288,946 
All other transportation 63,032,037 60,476,654 
Incidental 54,323,442 48,616,810 
Joint facility—Cr 7,690,091 6,905,032 
Joint facility—Dr 1,898,378 
Railway operating revenues $2,756,973,534 $2,593 
Expenses 
Maintenance of way and structures 312,285,884 
Maintenance of equipment! 538,928,009 f 
Traffic , 74,403,970 1 
Transportation 970,167,834 3, 4 
Miscellaneous operations 22,453,813 ) 
General 133,099, 862§ 9 
Transportation for investment—Cr 2,490,186 2,287,314 
Railway operating expenses $2,048,849,186 $1,870,595,232 
Net revenue from railway operations 708,124,348 721,992,593 
tailway tax accruals shed 209,389,781 220,894,173 
Uncollectible railway revenues 936,615 894,317 
Railway operating income $ 497,797,952 $ 500,204,103 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance 76,171,490 70,927,609 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance 30,391,637 30,452,653 
Net railway operating income ..$ 391,234,825 $ 18,823,841 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per cent) 74.32 72.15 
tIncludes: 
Depreciation $ 154,464,957 $ 151,018,413 
Retirements ..... 4,094,891 11,773,866 


*Includes $7,851,361 sleeping and parlor car surcharge 

tIncludes $13,317,348 sleeping and parlor car surcharge 

$Includes accruals on account of pensions, as follows: Under Fed- 
eral Retirement Act, $10,344,126; under previously existing plan, $29,- 
376,290, but excludes pension accruals held in suspense and not charged 
to operating expenses. 

{Includes accruals on account of pensions, under previously exist- 
ing plan, $27,855,459. 
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Traffic Law 


Payment of Freight Charges—Article No. 8 in the Series Written for the Traffic World by 
Prof. G. Lloyd Wilson 


HE payment of freight charges by shippers or consignees 
of goods to carriers for their transportation services is 
governed in the United States, between 1918 and 1920 by 
administrative order of the United States Railroad adminis- 
tration, and since 1920 by the provisions of the interstate com- 
merce act and by orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Under the common law, there is no specific time within 
which freight charges must be paid and a carrier may require 
the prepayment of all freight charges from certain shippers, 
while permitting others to ship on a collect basis. In like man- 
ner, certain consignees may be permitted to take delivery of 
their goods without payment of freight charges prior to de- 
livery, while others may be required by the carriers to pay all 
charges before the goods are delivered. -Carriers in interstate 
commerce, prior to the orders and legislation referred to above, 
could discriminate among shippers and consignees without vio- 
lating the interstate commerce act, if the extension of credit 
did not amount to unjust discrimination.’ 

The Commission held in one case that the prepayment of 
the charges on all shipments might be demanded by the car- 
riers, but, on the other hand, the carriers might, within rea- 
sonable and non-discriminatory limits, waive its right to pre- 
payment.’ 

The Commission held that the refusal by the carriers to 
extend credit to one shipper did not unduly prefer its competi- 
tors who received reasonable credit extensions from the car- 
riers, when the financial responsibility of the shipper who was 
denied credit was uncertain.2 The Commission also held that 
a requirement that shippers of a certain commodity file surety 
bonds with the carriers to guarantee the payment of transpor 
tation charges was not necessarily unduly prejudicial merely 
because similar requirements were not made in the case of 
other commodities when it appeared to be necessary for the 
carriers to take some such action to assure themselves of the 
payment of the charges upon that commodity. 

The federal courts held, and the U. S. Supreme Court has 
confirmed the decision, that “the giving of several months’ 
credit for the payment of freight charges to one shipper pur 
suant to a contract anti-dating the shipments, while other ship 
pers under the same circumstances were required to settle 
promptly after the end of each calendar month for freight 
shipped during that month and to give a bond that the freights 
would be paid,” was an extension of an advantage *o the pre- 
ferred shipper “involving a correlative discrimination in respect 
to those not so faroved.” Such extension of credit was held 
“ipso facto, a forbidden discrimination,” which no ruling of 
the Commission could make lawful.' 

An important change in transportation practices affecting 
shippers and consignees inaugurated by the U. S. Railroad Ad 
ministration in the period of federal control of railroads was 
the establishment of a uniform period within which freight 
charges were required to be paid by all consignees. This or- 
der was unpopular and incited a great deal of adverse criticism 
at the time, and since, but the advantages of a uniform method 
and time of settling freight bills were so apparent that, when 
the transportation act of 1920 was drafted, Congress placed a 
section in it requiring uniformity in payment of freight charges.° 

The Elkins act of 1903 made the lawfully published freight 
rates contained in tariffs filed with the Commission the stand- 
ards of legal transportation charges. This act provided that 
any departure from the published rates should be considered- 
misdemeanors, punishable by the federal government. No pro- 
vision was contained in the Elkins act, however, as to the time 
within which the lawful railroad freight charges were to be paid 
or collected. 

Serious abuses resulted from this omission. Favored users 
of railroad freight services, particularly certain large ship- 
pers, failed to pay their freight bills promptly, with the result 
that the rail carriers often were deprived of large amounts of 
money needed as working capital. Certain large shippers and 
consignees received extended credit from many railroads, while 
their smaller rivals were required to settle promptly. The 
railroads extending credit assumed the risk of bankruptcy of 
the customers to whom credit was extended. These abuses 

666; 522 I. C. C. 671; 54 1. C. C. 1; and 235 U. S. 651 
OSO., 
303 
- 210 Fed. 735; and 234 U 
Transportation Act, 1920 


tended to create unjust and unreasonable discrimination among 
the users of transportation service. Under the common lay 
there is no specific time within which freight charges must 
be paid. 

United States Railroad Administration Rulings 


The railroad companies, years ago, investigated practic 
with a view to adopting a uniform credit and payment basis 
but no definite arrangement was made prior to the World Wa; 
and the control of railroads by the Railroad Administration 
The Director General of Railroads, by executive order, pr 
vided that, after August 1, 1918, all transportation charges of 
carriers under federal control were to be settled in cash ut 
the time of the delivery of the goods to consignees.’ All con 
flicting credit accommodations made by carriers under federal 
control were ordered canceled, except that credit of not mor 
than forty-eight hours might be granted to shippers and con 
signees who filed satisfactory surety bonds with the carriers t 
guarantee the payment of charges at the expiration of the credit 
period. 

The Director of Public Service and Accounting of the U. § 
Railroad Administration provided for the enforcement and in 
terpretation of General Order 25 by a uniform ruling, which 
illustrates the scope and intent of the order. This order pro 
vided, in part: 


While the carrier must protect itself in cases where such pr¢ 
tection is necessary, it should also treat shippers or consignees | 
business way. The majority of shippers or consignees in the past ha 
paid their freight when they received their goods and that practic 
should be continued for the future In many instances with regular 
customers there is no necessary connection between the delivery of 
the freight and the presentation and payment of the freight bill; tha 
is, the freight will be delivered to one person at one time and the b 
presented to and collected from some other person at some other tims 
It is not the intent of this order to interrupt reasonable arrangement 
of that sort which do not involve the granting of a period of credit 
but simply to put the transaction upon a cash basis 

Assume, for example, that freight is delivered for such regular ¢ 
tomer on Monday and that the freight bill is mailed or delivered « 
the same day to the shipper or consignee, being received by him 
due course upon the morning of the next day If, now, the shippe 
or consignee remits his check for the amount during Tuesday so that 
it may be received by the carrier the morning of Wednesday, that 
to be treated as a cash transaction, The bill is presented and paid ir 
due course of business and no period of credit in the ordinary acce} 
tation of that term is given 

This might in fact allow one day for the examination and cor 
rection of the freight bill, but that would not be the purpose of the 
transaction In such case no bond would be required 

If in a particular case it is in the opinion of the carrier necessar\ 
or in the interest of economy that a period of two days in addition t 
the above prescribed should be allowed, this may be done upon the 
filing of the necessary bond. The check in this case should be mailed 
or payment made on Thursday 


It is estimated that the enforcement of General Order 25 
increased the working funds of the carriers by $75,000,000 
which would have been outstanding in the hands of shippers 
and consignees if credit arrangements had not been uniformly 
restricted. 

Credit Since the Termination of Federal Control 


In 1920, when the railroads were returned to their cor- 
porate owners, the orders of the Railroad Administration ceased 
to be operative. The carriers, generally, wished to have uni- 
form rules for the payment of freight charges continued as 
under federal control, while the spokesmen of leading shippers 
requested that uniform regulations be provided requiring the car- 
riers to render freight bills daily and permitting periodical state 
ments four times monthly, with settlements within three days a! 
ter the presentation of the statements. The carriers and most of 
the shippers and consignees whose opinions were expressed 
agreed that extensions of credit for the payment of transporta- 
tion charges were not necessary, as a general rule. Ninety-six 
hours was the period stated by many as the maximum time 
necessary. 

A section of the transportation act* amended the interstate 
commerce act’ to provide that, from and after July 1, 1920, no 
carrier by railroad subject to the provisions of the interstaté 
commerce act should deliver or relinquish possession of freight 
transported by it at destination until all tariff rates and charges 
upon such freight were paid, excepting under such rules and 


®*General Order 25, United States Railroad Administration 

Circular No. 9, June 29, 1918, U. S. R. A., Director of Publie Serv- 
ice and Accounting. 

’ Section 405 

Section 3, para. 2 
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regulations as the Interstate Commerce Commission might pre- 
ribe to assure the prompt payment of the rates and charges 
to prevent unjust discrimination. 

This legislation placed the transportation business on a 

h basis, subject to such exceptions as the Commission finds 

easonable and necessary. 


and 


Interstate Commerce Commission’s Rules 


The Commission, on its own motion, instituted proceedings 
to formulate uniform rules to govern the extension of credit as 
required by law. In the course of the hearings in this inves- 
tigation it became apparent that shippers generally did not 
expect credit to be extended by the carriers solely for financial 
ccommodation. Spokesmen of representative industries re- 
quested that a relatively short interval be allowed between the 
delivery of the freight or the rendering of freight bills and the 
payment of the bills in order to meet the needs of certain com- 


ercial transactions: 

First: to enable the shippers or consignees to audit the freight 
and to correct erroneous applications of rates prior to the pay- 
of the bills; 

Second: to permit the computation of transportation charges and 
presentation and collection of the bills based on weights deter- 


ed after the delivery of the goods at destination, including destina- 
1 or outturn weights computed as elevator, cotton compress, official 
ertified weights; 
rhird to enable 
l, in accordance 


consignees to compute 
er with tariff provisions, 
ghts where it is not customary for the 
shippers until after the carriers have 
goods at destination 

Fourth: to ae 
nes, or in the production of 
modities in sparsely 

where the 


charges 
destination 
bills to 
possession of 


transportation 
on out-turn or 
carriers to present 
relinquished 
commodate companies engaged in the operation of 
forest products, raw materials or other 
settled sections far away from banking facili- 
carriers and shippers do not and can not be reasonably 


cted to maintain office forces entrusted with funds for the settle- 
of transportation charges; and, 

Fifth: to avoid the necessity of requiring those engaged in the 

king of freight by others to handle the payment of the railroad 


portation charges. 


After the conclusion of the hearings, the Commission handed 
down an order providing for the prompt payment of all trans- 


portation charges on the arrival and delivery of the freight, 
except where payment was insured by the shippers, a credit 
extension of ninety-six hours was allowed. art of the deci- 


ion provided: 


The intention of Congress to require by statute the enforcement 
the provisions of General Order 25, supplemented, in so far, as they 
be reasonably applied, is manifest. Those provisions have been 
force for twenty two months and the business methods of the ship- 
pers and carriers have been adjusted to conform thereto. The rules 
d regulations which we promulgate should contemplate the collec- 
n of transportafion charges prior to or contemporaneous with, the 
very of most shipments, and, while adhering to the principle of 
ompt payment of charges, should upon certain freight traffic, give 
ortunity for the preparation of freight bills at destination, weights 
be ascertained after the carriers have relinquished possession of 
freight, and for the presentation of freight bills to the appropriate 
es and employes of shippers by United States mail, by messenger, 
other proper means, and for the payment of the charges in the 
egular course of business by shippers . We expect that carriers 
refrain from granting undue extensions of credit that might arise 


the transmission of freight bills, checks, drafts, and money 
ers through the mails to or from offices of shippers that are lo- 
d at a considerable distance from the places where the carriers 


lish possession of the freight.™ 


Accordingly, an order was entered by the Commission requir- 

ng prompt payment of all charges, except where payment was 
‘uaranteed by the shippers, a credit extension of ninety-six 
urs was allowed.“ Later, the original order was modified to 
permit additional time for the payment of demurrage charges 
n tidewater coal,” of charges in general on export freight 
when loaded into vessels,“ and of charges on freight consigned 
originating at interior points not served by railroad carriers.” 
In 1927 the interstate commerce act’s provisions with re- 
ect to the payment of charges were amended again. The.law 
Ww provides that, when the consignees of shipments are agents 
nly and have no beneficial title to the property to be delivered 
them, and have so notified the delivering carriers in writing 
prior to the delivery of the freight, the consignees are not 
egally liable for the transportation charges beyond those billed 
gainst them at the time of delivery for which they are other- 
liable, which may be found to be due after the property 
has been delivered to them, and the original charges paid. If, 
however, the consignees give such notice to the delivering car- 
ers, bills for any charges not included in the original settle- 
nents for transportation charges made with the consignees at 
e time of delivery are rendered against the shippers or bene- 


Testimony in Ex Parte 73, before the I. C. C, 1920. 
57 2. ©. C. 88a: 

Ex Parte 73, 57 I. C. C. 591. 

‘Order I. CC. C., December 6, 1920, wt. Cc. 6. 5 


August 12, 1921, 63 I. C. C. 3 
June 13, 1922, 69 1. C. C. 351 


Crdé@r I. C. C 
Order 1. Cc. C 
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ficial owners who are held responsible for the charges.” The 
text of section 3, paragraph 2, of the act, was also amended so 
as to give the Commission power to promulgate rules to “gov- 
ern the settlement of rates and charges” rather than “to assure 
prompt payment,” as stated in the law in 1920. 


Commission’s Regulation 
In its decision in the investigation of the payment of freight 
charges the Commission found that the intention of commerce 
to require by law the enforcement of the provisions of General 
Order No. 25, of the Railroad Administration, as later supple 
mented, was manifest. The Commission stated its conviction 
that section 3, of the act, as amended, did not authorize carriers 


to extend credit to shippers in order that the shippers might 
have sufficient time to audit the freight bills to guard against 
claims for overcharges or undercharges subsequent to the pay 


ment of the bills. 


It held, furthermore, that the rules and regulations to be 
promulgated under paragraph 2, section 3, should contemplate 


the collection of transportation charges prior to or contem- 
poraneous with the delivery of most shipments. The rules and 
regulations, while adhering to the principle of prompt payment, 
should, on certain traffic, afford opportunity for the prepara- 
tion of freight bills at destination; for weights to be ascertained 
after the carriers had relinquished possession of the freight; 
for the presentation of freight bills to appropriate offices avd 
employes of the shippers by mail, messenger, or other proper 
means; and for the payment of the bills in the regular course 
of business by the shippers. 


Present Regulations of the Interstatae Commerce Commission 

The proceeding of the Commission in Ex Parte 73 was re- 
opened March 6, 1930, on petition filed by the National Industrial 
Traffic League. After hearings, in which representatives of the 
League sought to have the rules modified to allow shippers a 
longer period of time to pay freight charges and in which repre- 
sentatives of the Association of Railway Executives opposed the 


extension of time, the Commission ordered modifications in the 
regulations.” 
Before discussing the amended rules, which are those now 


in force, it is interesting to note that the carriers estimated that 
additional working capital ranging from 34,000,000 to over 
87,000,000 would be required if the maximum period of credit 
were extended to 192 hours, or 8 days. 


The Commission, in the order of January 20, 1931, modified 


its original order and regulations and the present regulations 
became effective March 10, 193 The present regulations pro- 
vide that carriers may relinquish possession of freight in ad 


vance of the payment of charges, provided they take precau 
tions deemed to be sufficient to assure the payment of the tariff 
charges within the period of credit specified_in the order. The 
carriers are permitted to extend credit for forty-eight hours in 
the amount of the charges to those who undertake to pay the 
charges—the shippers, using the term in its broad sense. In 
cases where the retention of the freight by the carriers await- 
ing payment of the charges will either retard the prompt de 
livery of the freight or the prompt release of equipment or 
Station facilities, the carriers may deliver the freight to the 
consignees before the payment of the charges and extend credit 
for a period of niney-six hours. 

The 48 of 96 hour periods of credit run from the first 12 
o’clock midnight after the delivery of the freight, when the 
freight bill is presented to the shipper prior to or at the time 
of delivery of the freight; or from the first 12 o’clock midnight 
following the presentation of the bill when the freight bill is 
presented to the shipper subsequent to the time the freight is 
delivered. The carriers are required to present the freight 
bills for all transportation charges, except those specifically 
excepted in the Commission’s order, prior to the first 12 o'clock 
midnight followed the delivery of the freight. where 
information sufficient to enable the carrier to compute the tariff 
charges is not available to the carrier at the delivery point, 
the freight bills are required to be presented not later than the 
first 12 o’clock midnight following the day upon which sufficient 
information becomes available to the delivering agent of the 
carrier. , 

Shippers may elect to have their freight bills presented 
by United States mail. When the mail service is used, the tim 
of mailing by the carrier is considered the time of presenta 
tion of the bills. In case of dispute as to the time of the mail- 
ing, the postmark is provided to be accepted as showing the 
time. 

In like manner, the mailing of valid checks, drafts, or money 
orders satisfactory to the carriers by the shippers in payment 
% Interstate Commerce Act Section 
March 4, 1927, by the Newton Amendment 


1 Ex Parte 73, submitted March 6, 1930 
nic. Gc ae 


In cases 


Paragraph 2, a Amended 


decided Januar 2I If 
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of freight charges within the credit periods allowed by the car- 
riers, is deemed to be equivalent to the ‘collection of the tariff 
charges” within the credit period for the purposes of the rules. 
The time of mailing is determined by the postmark. Sundays 
and legal holidays, other than Saturday half holidays, may be 
excluded from the computation of the periods of credit. 

When carriers have relinquished possession of freight and 
collected the amount of tariff charges represented in freight 
bills presented by them as the total charges, and other freight 
bills are afterward presented to the shippers for additional 
charges, the carriers may extend credit for the amounts of 
the additional charges for a period of thirty days from the 
dates of the presentation of the subsequently presented freight 
bills. 

Special arrangements are also made for the settlement of 
bills for icing charges and for demurrage charges under aver- 
age agreements. In the case of icing charges, the Commission's 
present regulations provide: 


Where icing charges are not published in the tariffs at fixed 
amounts determinable at the time the shipment moves from the point 
of origin, and where freight charges are prepaid and icing charges are 
to be paid by the consigner, the carrier, upon taking precautions 
deemed by it to be sufficient to assure prompt payment of the tariff 
charges within the credit period, herein specified, may relinquish 
possession of the freight in advance of the payment of the icing 
charges and may delay presentation of bills for such icing charges 
for a period not exceeding after the end of the calendar month dur 
ing which the charges accrued and may extend credit in the amount 
of such charges for 15 days from the presentation of the bill for 
such charges. 


In connection with the collection of demurrage charges due 
under average agreements the order provides: 


Where the amount of demurrage’ charges is determined under 
average agreements made in accordance with tariff provisions, the 
carrier, upon taking precautions deemed by it to be sufficient to as- 
sure prompt payment of the tariff charges within the credit period, 
may delay the presentation of bills for such demurrage charges for a 
period not to exceed 15 days from the expiration of the authorized 
demurrage period and may extend credit in the amount of the demur- 
rage charges accruing during the demurrage period of 15 days from 
the presentation of the bill for such charges.¥ 


The interstate commerce act now forbids extensions of credit 
by the carriers, except under such rules and regulations pre- 
scribed by the Commission under the provisions of the act, and 
the Commission considers itself bound by these statutory pro- 
visions."* 

The Commission has ruled, moreover, that it has no au- 
thority to require a carrier to extend credit for transportation 
charges to any of its patrons,” and that the collection of freight 
charges is not enforceable through the Commission.” 


“’ Amended order in I, C. C. Ex Parte 73, 171 I. C. C. 268, January 
20, 1931. 
*69 I. C. C. 456; 
*36 I. C. C. 196 
3656 1. C. C. 416 


and 85 I. C. C. 557. 


TATE TO BE CHAIRMAN 


Announcement has been made by the Commission through 
Secretary McGinty that pursuant to its policy Commissioner Hugh 
M. Tate has been elected chairman for the year beginning Jan- 
uary 1, 1935, succeeding Commissioner William E. Lee. Mr. Tate 
was made a commissioner, as a Republican, in 1930. The chair- 
manship rotation policy of the Commission brings him to the 
chairmanship in one month less than five years, his appointment 
having been made in February, 1930. Retirements of commis- 
sioners are so frequent that junior appointees frequently reach 
the chairmanship in a relatively few years. 


FREE TELEGRAPH MESSAGES 


The Federal Communications Commission, telegraph divi- 
sion, has proposed rules governing the issuing of franks and 
passes by telegraph carriers under which the telegraph carriers 
would be permitted to issue franks for free telegraph service to 
specified classes of employes of common carriers not subject to 
the communications act of 1934. A hearing on the proposed rules 
will be held at the offices of the communications commission in 
Washington January 14. 

The classes of common carriers named in the proposed rules 
are: Railroad companies, steamship companies, motor bus com- 
panies, air transport companies, telephone companies and tele- 
graph companies. The classes of employes of such companies to 
whom passes might be issued are: President, vice-presidents, sec- 
retary, treasurer, general counsel, comptroller, chief engineer, 
general manager, general passenger agent and general freight 
agent. Members of the families of the employes named are in- 
cluded among those entitled to franks. 

The proposed rules do not apply to officers, agents and em- 
ployes of common carriers subject to the communications act of 
1934, and to their families. 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practica! 
nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter. 
state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. traffic man of long experience and wide know}. 
edge will answer questions ogee Ay practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to hel im in his work. 
The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If » 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 
No attention will be paid to anonymous communications or questions 
from non subscribers. 
Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, ashington, D. C. 


DL OOO OB OO ODDO 


Routing and Misrouting—Duty of Carrier Where Bill of Lading 
Contains Notation for Stop in Transit for Partial Unloading 


Virginia.—Question: Will you please answer the following 
question? 

A shipper in Martinsville, Va., during August of this yea 
shipped a car of furniture to a consignee at Kilgore, Texas, routed 
via Memphis, Mo., Pac. Line, showing on the bill of lading the 
notation “Subject to stop-over at E] Dorado, Texas, for partial 
unloading.” About five days later the shipper discovered that 
the notation on his bill of lading regarding stop-over should have 
read “El Dorado, Ark.,” instead of El] Dorado, Texas. He accord 
ingly notified the agent of the originating line to take steps to ar 
range correction. In the meantime, the M. P. Lines had moved 
the car into Texarkana, and when they received telegraphic 
advice from the originating line to make this correction in the 
billing they did so and moved the car to El Dorado, Ark., for 
stop-over, and then to Kilgore, Texas. They contend that the 
following combination rate should be collected; $2.31 per 100 lbs 
constructed as follows: from Martinsville, Va., to Texarkana 
$1.33, as per S. W. L. Tariff 154-C, plus 43 cents Texarkana to 
El Dorado, Ark., as per S. W. L. Tariff 151-A, plus 55 cents per 
100 lbs. El Dorado, Ark., to Kilgore, Tex., as per S. W. L. Tariff 
151-A. 

The shippers contends that as the lowest through rate Mar 
tinsville to Kilgore, Tex., would not apply via El Dorado, Tex., 
shown on the bill of lading as the stopover point, the M. P 
Lines should have noted this failure to correspond with tariff 
provisions and made some effort to check the correctness of this 
billing in time to eliminate any out of line movement, and that if 
any charge, other than the lowest through rate plus stoppage 
charge, is assessed, it might be a reconsignment charge for 
making a change in the waybill providing for El Dorado, Ark., 
a stop-over point, instead of El Dorado, Texas. 

In your reply, please state whether in your opinion the 
shipper or the carrier is correct in regard to their contentions 

Answer: In Gibson Fruit Co. vs. Chicago & N. W. Ry. Co. 
21 I. C. C. 644, the Commission said: 


The Commission has held that the obligation rests upon the car 
rier’s agent to refrain from executing a bill of lading which contains 
provisions that are contradictory or impossible of execution. When 
therefore, the rate and route are both given by the shipper in the 
shipping instructions, and the rate given does not apply via_ the 
route designated, it is the duty of the carier’s agent to ascertain from 
the shipper whether the rate or the route given in the shipping in- 
structions shall be followed. (Rule 286 (f), Conference Ruling Bul 
letin No. 65.) 


In this case the Commission held that where the recon 
signment order given by the shipper put the carrier upon notice 
that the shipper desired to secure the benefit of a joint through 
rate named in the order, but specified a route over which the 
rate did not apply, it was the agent’s duty to ascertain from 
the shipper whether the shipment should be forwarded via the 
route named in the shipping instructions or via the route over 
which the rate named in said instructions was applicable and 
that the carrier was responsible for any increase in charges 
which resulted from failure of the agent to follow this course. 

If, in the instant case, in addition to the routing and nota 
tion for stopping in transit for partial unloading, a rate was 
shown in the bill of lading, which rate applied via the lower 
rated route, it is our opinion that the principle of the Commis- 
sion’s decision in the case above cited is applicable. 

If, however, only the route and the notation for stopping in 
transit for partial unloading was shown in the Dill of lading, 
it is our opinion that the decision of the Commission in Apper- 
son Brothers Automobile Co. vs. Lake Erie & Western Railroad 
Co., 81 I. C. C. 392, is applicable. This case holds that the com- 
bination rate is applicable where a shipper was erroneously 
informed that a stop-off was permissible under a specified tariff; 
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that irrespective of the rate quoted the legal rate must be paid 
by the shipper and collected by the carrier. 

In the instant case, if only the route and the notation for 
stopping in transit for partial unloading were shown in the 
bill of lading, there was no conflict, as it may be presumed that 
the shipper desired the stopping in transit privilege, regardless 
of the applicable rate. 

See, also, the decision of the Commission in Holt Company 
vs, Southern Pacific Co., 128 I. C. C. 555. Under the decision 
in this case and that in Apperson Brothers Automobile Co. vs. 
Lake Erie & Western Railroad Co., 81 I. C. C. 392, in the absence 
of a stop-in-transit privilege via the route over which the ship- 
ment moves, the combination over the point at which the ship- 
ment is stopped for partial unloading is the applicable rate. 

With respect to the question of whether the movement of 
the shipment from Texarkana to El Dorado, Ark., may be con- 
sidered as a reconsignment, see the decision of the Commission 
in Northern Brokerage Co. vs. Director General, 60 I. C. C. 182, 
in which the Commission holds that a through rate could not be 
protected where reconsignment is affected at a point not on the 
through route to which the rate applies, or where a back-haul 
becomes necessary, except under special tariff provisions; that 
the non-existence of an out-of-line-haul is a condition precedent 
to the right of a shipper to demand reconsignment at the 
through rate from origin to final destination. 

See, also, Fess vs. Chicago, H. & G. L. Ry. Co., 104 I. C. C. 
262, and Byron Grain Co. vs. Detroit, T. & I. R. R. Co., 198 I. C. C. 
750. In the latter case the Commission said: 


In Red Cedar Shingle Mfrs. Assn. vs. C. B. & Q. R. Co., 41 1 C. GC. 
we said that the nonexistence of an out-of-line haul and request 
f reconsignment or diversion within a reasonable time were condi- 
tions precedent to the right of a shipper to demand such reconsign- 
ent In Gwin, White & Prince vs. Great Northern Ry. Co., 147 
Cc. C. 575, division 4 said 
“We have repeatedly found that a joint through rate from and 
certain points which is not restricted as to routing will not apply 
where there has been a back haul, although all the carriers partici- 
pating in the movement are parties to the tariff.’’ 


In the instant case the movement from point of origin to 
El Dorado, Ark., via Texarkana would involve a back or out- 
of-line-haul and, unless there are tariff provisions which permit 
of this, the combination over Texarkana would be the applicable 
rate for the movement to El] Dorado, Ark. 

Unless there are provisions in the reconsigning tariff per- 
mitting the movement to El Dorado, Ark., via Texarkana on 
the basis of the through rate, and the carrier can be charged 
with executing a bill of lading which contained provisions which 
were contradictory and impossible of execution, which in our 
opinion is dependent upon whether the bill of lading contained, 
in addition to the route and the notation for stopping in transit 
for partial unloading at El Dorado, Ark., the through rate to 
final destination, Kilgore, Texas, the applicable rate is the 
combination of rates over Texarkana and El Dorado, Ark. 


Act of God—Fog 


Massachusetts.—Question: A matter regarding cause of de- 
lay to cars has come up which appears to me to be of great 
interest, 

An “act of God” has been advanced as the carriers’ defense, 
but in my opinion does not appear to be correct. 

Would you consider “fog” as an act of God which could be 
held as a reasonable excuse for not moving carloads of perish- 
ables? If there was some movement of traffic at the point in 
question, do you think this a just defense for the carrier dis- 
Claiming liability? Any cases cited will be appreciated. 

Answer: Any misadventure or casualty is said to be caused 
by the “act of God” when it happens by the direct, immediate 
and exclusive operation of the forces of nature, uncontrolled or 
ininfluenced by the power of man and without human inter- 
vention, and is of such character that it could not have been 
prevented or escaped from by any amount of foresight or 
prudence, or by any reasonable degree of care or diligence, or 
by the aid of any appliances which the situation of the party 
might reasonably require him to use. 

In Reichart vs. N. P. Ry. Co., 167 N. W. Rep. 127, it is held 
that the term “act of God” in its legal senses applies only to 
events in nature so extraordinary that the history of the climatic 
variations and other conditions in the particular locality affords 
io reasonable warning of them. 

We can locate no decisions of the courts in which the ques- 
tion of whether a fog is an act of God was the question in issue. 


Routing and Misrouting—Duty of Carrier Where Bill of Lading 
Contains Notation for Stop in Transit to Complete Loading 


Ohio.—Question: We recently made a shipment of one car- 
oad of agricultural implements to A for export, stopping the 
ime at B to complete loading by our plant at that point. 

Before the shipment moved we called the initial carrier 
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for the rate, also as to whether there was tariff authority for 
the stopping of the car in transit to complete loading. The 
carrier quoted us a through rate of $1.00 per 100 pounds, plus 
$6.30 stop over charge, giving, as their authority, Agent Toll’s 
Transcontinental Tariff 29-Y, I. C. C. 1335. 

When the car was ready to ship, we showed the rate of 
$1 on the bill of lading, prepaid the shipment, and the car was 
receipted for by the local agent without exception. The freight 
bill was presented for payment on the above basis and we paid 
it, adding the amount of freight called for on the freight bill 
on our invoice to our dealer in Hong Kong. 

Sixty days after the car moved we were presented with 
a balance due bill for $47.36, the railroad claiming that Item 
64, in the above named tariff, prohibits stopping a car in transit 
either to complete loading or to partly unload, except by apply- 
ing the combination to and from the stop-off point. 

We have seen the tariff and they are correct, but is not the 
local agent responsible as an authorized representative of the 
carriers for rates quoted by his office, especially in view of the 
fact that he receipted for the shipment with the rate quoted 
by his office shown in the proper place on the bill of lading? 

What recourse, in your opinion, has a shipper in cases of 
railroad errors of this kind? 

Do your files contain any record showing where a shipper 
was exempted from paying such charges? 

Answer: In Gibson Fruit Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co., 21 
I. C. C. 644, the Commission said: 


The Commission has held that the obligation rests upon the car- 
rier's agent to refrain from executing a bill of lading which contains 
provisions that are contradictory or impossible of execution. When, 
therefore, the rate and route are both given by the shipper in the 
shipping instructions, and the rate given does not apply via the route 
designated, it is the duty of the carrier's agent to ascertain from the 
shipper whether the rate or the route given in the shipping instruc- 
tions shall be followed. (Rule 286 (f), Conference Ruling Bulletin 
No. 6). 


In this case the Commission held that where the reconsign- 
ment order given by the shipper put the carrier upon notice 
that the shipper desired to secure the benefit of a joint through 
rate named in the order, but specified a route over which the 
rate did not apply, it was the agent’s duty to ascertain from 
the shipper whether the shipment should be forwarded via the 
route named in the Shipping instructions or via the route over 
which the rate named in said instructions was applicable and 
that the carrier was responsible for any increase in charges 
which resulted from failure of the agent to follow this course. 

If, in the instant case, in addition to the routing and nota- 
tion for stopping in transit to complete loading, a rate was 
shown in the bill of lading, which rate applied via the lower 
rated route, it is our opinion that the principle of the Com- 
mission’s decision in the case above cited is applicable. 


If, however, there is no route over whiclt the joint through 
rate applies and via which route stopping in transit is per- 
mitted on the basis of the joint through rate, it is our opinion 
that the principle of the Commission’s decision in Apperson 
Brothers’ Automobile Co. vs. Lake Erie & Western R. Co., 81 
I. C. C. 392, is applicable. In this case the Commission holds 
that the combination rate is applicable where a shipper was 
erroneously informed that a stop in transit was permissible 
under a specific tariff, that irrespective of the rate quoted the 
legal rate must be paid by the shipper and collected by the 
carrier. 

In the instant case, even though the route, the joint through 
rate and the notation to stop the shipment in transit to complete 
loading were all shown in the bill of lading, if it is a fact that 
there is no route over which the joint through rate applies if 
the shipment is stopped in transit to complete loading, the 
failure of the carrier to advise the shipper to this effect is, in 
our opinion, the equivalent of a misquotation of a rate by the 
carrier. 

Based upon decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, the Interstate Commerce Commission has held in a num- 
ber of cases that a shipper is charged with notice of the lawful 
tariff rate and that a misquotation of a rate is not ground on 
which to base a complaint for reparation. See Obear-Nester 
Glass Co. vs. Mo. Pac., 41 I. C. C. 446; Utah Wholesale Grocery 
Co. vs. N. & W. Ry. Co., 39 I. C. C. 345; also Henderson Elevator 
case, 226 U. S. 441, 38 S. Ct. 176 and T. & P. vs. Mugg, 202 
U. 8S. 242, 26 S. Ct. 628. 

Damages—Measure of—Cost of Repairs 


INlinois.—Question: We have been filing claims with the 
railroads for a number of years, and including in each claim for 
damage an item consisting of our overhead expense, and in 
each case such claims have been paid without questioning the 
overhead item; that is, each case with the exception of a recent 

(Continued on page 1094) 
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Personal Notes 


Donald A. Duff has been appointed division traffic manager 
for the Pennsylvania Airlines and Transport Co., in charge of 
the western dfvision. His headquarters will be at Detroit. 

J. L. MeCall, eastern gulf passenger agent for the Hamburg: 
American Line and North German Lloyd, wag elected president 
of the Passenger Club of New Orleans, at a meeting held re 
cently. Other officers elected include Paul J. Stenger, traveling 
passenger agent, New York Central, vice-president; Aubrey P. 
Hardy, city passenger agent, Southern Pacific, secretary treas- 
urer. The advisory board consists of Thomas Leze, Missouri 
Pacific; W. J. Burkhardt, Texas & Pacific; Francis Clarke, Texas 
& Pacific; J. J. Cassidy, Southern; Frank V. Schaub, Southern 
Pacific. 

A. H, Mortenson has been appointed traffic manager of the 
Interocean Steamship Corporation's Oriental services. 

W. E. B. Blair, who retired as eastern traffic manager for 
the Mobile and Ohio, early in 1932, after 39 years of service 
with that road, died at his home, in Humboldt, Tenn., Decem 
ber LI. 


Doings of the Traffic Clubs 


The Traffic Club of Cleveland, at its bi-monthly dinner 
meeting at the Statler Hotel December 17, gave consideration 
to the matter of how it could benefit itself and the public in 
terest by affiliating with the Associated Traffic Clubs of America, 
of which it was once a member but from which it withdrew 
several years ago. The speaker was Henry A. Palmer, editor 
and manager of The Traffic World, who is chairman of the 
board of directors of the association. He explained the work 
of the association and answered many qftestions. Under the 
constitution of the Cleveland club, the board of governors has 
authority in all such matters, but the 270 members present, 
in order to furnish the board with a guide as to membership 
feeling, took a vote on the question. The result was a unani 
mous expression in favor of reentering the association. The 
meeting revised the constitution of the club in several respects, 
one of which was to include “educational” among the “interests” 
of the members. A proposed amendment taking from the board 
of governors some of its authority was rejected. President 
Hi. M. Knoble presided. 


Raoul J. Jourdan, the new president of The Traffic Club of 
born, one of twins, July 7, 1897, a little 
below New Orleans on the family plan- 
tation near where General Jackson de- 
fended the city against the British. 
He is married and the father of an 
11 year old daughter. He began work 
in the transportation fleld in 1912 in 
the freight brokerage business with 
Alfred H. Clement and Company, who 
likewise owned and chartered sailing 
vessels, operating them in the trans- 
portafion trades of the United Kingdom 
and the Continent and to South Amer- 
ica. During and after the World War 
he saw service overseas ag an officer 
in the transport service and visited 
practically all ports of Furope, as well 
as those on the coasts of the United 
States. He was also employed in the 
operation of foreign line vessels and 
had a short experience in railroading at the cotton billing desk. 
For the last eight years he has been engaged in intercoastal 
transportation with the Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Company, 
Inc., and is now its manager at New Orleans. He is also vice- 
chairman of the Gulf Intercoastal Conference. He is a director 
of the New Orleans Board of Trade and active in other 
organizations. 


New Orleans, was 


Coal day was observed by the Traffic Club of Minneapolis, 
at a luncheon held at the Nicollet Hotel, December 20. B. R. 
Gebhart, assistant to the president, Appalachian Coals, Inc, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, was the speaker. A special attendance prize 
of a ton of coal was offered. A _ special dinner was served, 
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who were as 
club, at th 


December 22, to twenty-five volunteer couples 
signed to trim Christmas trees, provided by the 
University Hospital. 


Ladies’ day was observed by the Transportation Club 
St. Paul, at the Lowry Hotel, December 18. There was a spe 
cial program of entertainment and favors were distributed | 
the visiting ladies, 


The Traffic Club of Detroit will hold its annual dinner 4; 
the Book Cadillac Hotel, March 5, 1935. 


a oie 
Traffic 


Crampton, newly elected president of the 
Club, was born at Tiffin, Ohio, August 24, I888, and 
attended the schools in that city Hi 
was first employed as a grocery cle) 
and later clerked in a drug store, tak 
ing a course in pharmacy, intending to 
follow that business. However, hi 
father and brother were both raj! 
roaders and he had the inclination to 
follow in their footsteps and, after con 
siderable persuasion on his part, they 
were finally successful in obtaining fo: 
him a clerical position on the railroad 
He entered the service of the Balti 
more and Ohio as freight and ticket 
clerk at Garrett, Ind., in February, 1906 
was transferred to Tiffin, Ohio, as ticket 
and freight clerk in 1907, transferred to 
Chicago Junction as ticket and freight 
clerk in August, 1909 In 1910 he was 
made chief clerk to agent at that point and in 1912 was mad 
city freight and ticket agent at Willard, Ohio. In 1916 he was 
transferred to the freight and ticket agency at Elyria, Ohi 
in 1919 transferred to the freight agency at Massillon, Ohio 
and in 1921 transferred to the agency at Canton, Ohio, He ha 
been active in the Canton Traffic Club for the last several 
years, having served in the offices of secretary and treasurer 
member of the board of governors, first and second vice presi 
dent, and also headed committees for annual dinner 
golf outings, ete. 


Cantor 


several 


The Traffic Club of Kansas City will entertain children 
from three of the local orphanages at a theater and Christmas 
party, at the Madrid Theater, December 26. 


The Women's Traffic Club of St. Louis held a Christmas 
party at the Gatesworth Hotel, December 20, at which gifts were 
collected for distribution among needy children, 


The Traffic Club of New York will hold a New Year's ey 
party, at the club rooms, Hotel Biltmore, December 31. Supper 
will be served, and there will be dancing and entertainment 


T. T. Harkrader, traffic director, American Tobacco Com 
pany, spoke on “This Traffic Game,” at a forum meeting of the 
Academy of Advanced Traffic, New York, held at the Merchants 
Association, December 14. 


The following officers were elected at the meeting of the 
Motor City Traffic Club of Detroit, held at the Detroit Leland 
Hotel, December 17: President, William J. Morden; first vice 
president, Joseph R. Downey; second vice-president, Warren H. 
Hines; secretary-treasurer, Ray Mason; assistant secretary 
treasurer, William H. Rivett. Cesar Barranco, Cuban consul, 
spoke. The annual dinner of the club will be held January 2), 
at the Statler Hotel. 


elected officers of the Traffic 
installed at the annual dinner of 
the Hotel President, January 10, 1935. 


Club of Kansas 
the club, to be 


The newly 
City will be 
held at 


The annual dinner and election of officers of the Women’s 
Traffic Club of Baltimore will be held at the Emerson Hotel, 
January 9, 1935. The following have been placed in nomina- 
tion: President, Peggy Gordy George; vice-president, Mary May; 
secretary, Helen Becker; treasurer, Edith Bell; members of the 
board of directors, Eleanor Keefe, Meta Dewers, Marcella 
Thomas and Rae Simons. The club held a Christmas party at 
the Hopkins Apartments, December 22. 


The Transportation Club of Decatur, Ill, has elected the 
following officers: President, Paul Jones, assistant superii- 
tendent, Pennsylvania Railroad; first vice-president, V. R. March, 
export traffic manager, A. E, Staley Co.; second vice-president, 
W. M. Smothers, district freight agent, B. & O.; third vice 
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Fr. A. Walker, traffic manager, Decatur Milling Co.; 
F. L. Dennis, general agent, Illinois Terminal Rail- 
A. S. Crabb, assistant traffic manager, 
H. L. Kline, assistant cashier, 
, M. McGuire, agent, 
the board of direc- 
Bloomquist, traffic 


president, 
secretary, 
road; assis 
A. E. Staley 
Citizens National Bank; 
Railway Express Agency. 
tors were elected as follows: 

manager, Decatur Coffin Co.; <3. Burwell, vice-president and 
traffic manager, A. E. Staley Co.; G. R. Layher, agent, Wabash 
Railway; A. S. Lukey, assistant traffic manager, A. E. Staley 
Co.; M. M. Cooper, traffic manager, Mississippi Valley Structural 


Steel Co, 


tant secretary, 
Co.; treasurer, 
publicity agent, V. 

New members of 
Chairman, H KE. 


this 


year. 


last 


been elected by the Traffic Club 
gE. J. Ehlers, The Quaker Oats 
John 5. Brittain Dry Goods 
Great Western. the 
Swift and Com- ber 


cers have 
President, 
manager, 
D. Shanks, Chicago 
acific, and j. Albus, 
directors 


The following offi 
of St. Joseph, Mo.: 
Co.; B. 1 Monaghan, traffic 
secretary-treasurer, F. 
Weidman, Missouri I 
elected to the poard of 


Coa.% 
W. G. 
pany, were 
Club of Springfield, Ill., has elected the 
Clark; first vice president, 
Wehnert; third vice 
H. G. Keiser; 
Peterson 


The Transportation 
President, M. G. 
vice-president, G. 
secretary treasurer, 
Clayton, A L. 


following officers: 
Carl Krause, second 
president, Cc. H. Ashton, 
hoard of directors, Arthur Grimm, q. C. 


and M. L. Peiper. 


The Traffic Club of Fort Worth, at a meeting held at the 
Hotel Texas, December 17, elected the following officers Presi 
dent, J. A. McCaul; first vice-president, gE. J. Pflanz; second 
vice-president, A. B. Rankin; secretary-treasurer, D. H. B. Todd 
Board of directors, KF. A. Rohsenow, y. cc. Williams, Cc. S. Ed 
monds, T. L. Berry, E. M Sones and Sam Justin Rev. Baker 
Cauthen, pastor of the Polytechnic Baptist Church, spoke on 
“The Christmas Spirit.” 

The annual meeting and election of officers of the 
January 17, 1935. 


of Erie will be held at Sunset Inn, 


Club 
at the meeting of the New 


spoke 
the trend toward 80% 


Arthur Moreno, attorney, 
Orleans Traffic Club, December 17, on 
operation of large industries and the consequent shift 

burdens to private industry. It was an 
yecial committee, headed by M. J. McMahon, 
Lumber Co., had raised more 
baskets for distri 


ernment 
ing of heavier tax 
nounced that the sf} 
traffic manager, Great Southern 
than $700 for the preparation of Christmas 
bution to the New Orleans needy. 

Fe. A, Burkhardt, Allentown, Pa., spoke on the development 
a meeting of the 
Hotel Easton, Easton, 
the Philadelphia Athletics, gave 
showed 
roleum 


of transportation at 
Valley, held at the 
ira Thomas, former pitcher for 
some baseball reminiscences. gE. O. Bretz, Philadelphia, 
motion pictures of the production and marketing of pet 
and its products. Allentown Was selected 


next meeting, to be held January 21, 1935. 


Traffic Club of Baltimore will be 
Hotel, February 5. The speakers 
Pacific, and Senator 


The annual dinner of the 
held at the Lord Baltimore 
will be Carl R. Gray, president, Union 
Robert Rice Reynolds, of North Carolina. Mr. Gray will speak 
on “The Contemporaneous Railroad Situation.” The toastmaster 
will be Major General Paul B Malone, U. S. A., commander, 
Third Corps Area. An informal dinner meeting will be held 
at the Emerson Hotel, January 8, at which Colonel Henry W. 
Anderson, coreceiver of the Seaboard Air Line, Richmond, Va., 
will speak on “The National Transportation Service.” 


CAR SURPLUS REPORT 

surplus of freight cars in the period 
was $81,355, an increase of 32,035 
eriod, according to the 
up as follows: 


The average daily 
November 15 to 20, inclusive, 
cars as compared with the preceding P 
Association of American Railroads. It was made 

furniture, 36,505 total 
44,781; total coal 
4,103; refrigerator, 


9g8: auto and 
64,440; hopper, 


Box, 186,613; ventilated box, 
ID. Db stock, 


box, 294, 104; flat 12,466; gondola, 
109,221; coke, 708: S. D. stor k, 20,537 
9 045; tank, 426; miscellaneous, 745 
Canadian roads reported a surplus of 17,986 cars, made up 
of 14,348 box, 1,238 auto, 836 flat, 330 gondola, 436 5 D. stock, 276 
refrigerator, and 522 miscellaneous cars. 


UE TRAFFIC STATISTICS 


REVEN 
Passenger revenue of Class I railroads in the nine months 
ended with September amounted to $260,388,279, as compared 
with $244,883,254 in the corresponding period of 1933, while 
carried increased from 


the number of revenue passengers 


391,316,000 in 
according to 
of Statistics of the 
In September passenger 
September last 
year as 
$30,549, 
Revenue a passengel 
months as 
alone it averaged 
year 
Freight revenue in the nine months ende 
totaled 
sponding 
mills as against 
revenue Was 
last year, and the 


as against 


The 36th regular meeting of 
Advisory 
York, January 10 
committees, 
jects 
Coordinator's report 
subject of dunnage 
and the simplification of 


original members 
1924. 


Club of New York, at 
general 


Traffic Comstock, 
York, will be the speakers. 


claim we 
overhead should 


tion With damage 
in our claim, 
hours of direct 
Traffic Club of the Lehigh cluded = 
Pa. December 16. the direct labor 
were certain indirect 

parts, which costs 
we should be 
as the place for the the direct 
particular 

practice of 


tion outlined 


of? 
efforts of the owner 


goods which have 
gence 
value, 
of their value 
deducting the cost ¢ 
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the 1953 period to $37,942,000 in the 1934 period, 
revenue traffic statistics compiled by the Bureau 
Commission. 

traffic 
year, 87,730,000 passen 
37,817,000 last year 
against $31,960,766 in September last 


fell off as compared with 
gers having been carried 
against The revenue Was 
212 in September as 
mile averaged 1.92 cents in the nine 
the 1933 period. In September 


cents in 
1.86 cents in September 


against 2.08 
as against 


1.80 cents 
1d with September 
$1,850,404,422 in the corr 
period of 1933. Revenue a ton mile averaged 9.83 
10.06 mills in the 1933 period In September 
$220,296,556 as against $935,242,169 in Septem 

mile averaged 9.43 mills 
year. 


$1 985,176,797 as against 


revenue a ton 


9.87 mills in September last 





ARD MEETING 
the Atlantic States Shippers 


the Pennsylvania Hotel, New 
of the regular 


of special sub 


ATLANTIC ADVISORY BO 


Board will be held at 
In addition to the 
will consider a 
the special 
highway 
to 5bOvV pounds in 


reports 
number 
committee on the 
transportation ; the 
closed cars 


the meeting 
These include a report of 
on water and 
allowances Up 
tariffs 

meeting there will 
was organized in 


Incidental to the be a reunion of the 
of the board, which January, 


sponsored by the Trafti 
vice-president and 
5 


luncheon, 
which R. V. Fletcher, 
counsel, Association ol American Railroad, and L 
president of the Merchants’ Association ol New 


There will be a special 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
(Continued from page 1091) 

filed with the railroad. It is their contention that 

not be included in the claims. 

in question was one for the expense in connec 

to a certain article. We listed this expense 

vered so much for material, so man) 

hour, and then we in 

certain percentage of 

since there 


The claim 


which list co 
labor at so much per 
overhead charge based on a 
charge. It is our contention that 
costs involved in the repairing of these 
are included in our overhead expense, that 
overhead expense in addition to 
material costs. Just why this 
the standard business 


entitled to such 
labor charge and the 
railroad has taken exception to 
charging overhead, we are at a loss to understand. 
Will you, therefore, give us your opinion regarding the ques 
above, and cite any court decision you may know 
of the 
through the negili- 
to their original 
of the goods to a figure in excess 
in which received, aftet 
proper element 
758; 


the results of the 
been damaged in 
is to restore the 


Answer: lf 
transit 


of the carrier goods 
or to enhance the 
in the damast 


value 
req condition 
yf repairs, this expense is a 
See P. & S. F. Ry. Co. V8. Shell, 265 S. W. 
vs. Judd, 104 Sou. 418; St. 
Co. vs. Tucker, 255 S. W. 553: Wilson 
R. Co., 215 Pac. 1020. 


of damages. 
American Railway 
Louis Southwestern Ry. 
Poultry & Egg Co. V8. Mo. Pac. 

In these cases the matter of overhead expense Was no 
sidered, nor can We find a case in which the allowance of over: 
head expense as an element of damages was in issue. 

In the instant case it would appear that the overhead e* 
pense is in reality an item which enters into the cost of the 
the goods necessitated by the negligence of the cat 
it is, in our opinion, an element of damage W hich 
were suit brought. 
eed not be precise in amount 
reasonable certainty. 
an item which enters into the cost of re 
pieces, and we therefore see no reason why 

if it is capable of reasonable ascertainment, 
amages where goods 


as an element of dé 
of transportation by a carrier 


which the carrier is 


Express Co. 


t con 





repairs to 
rier, and if 80, 
a court would allow 

Damages, to be recoverable, 
if they are capable of ascertainment with 
Overhead expense is 
conditioning the 
overhead expense, 
should not be included 
are injured during the course 
from a cause for the consequences of 


liable. 
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December 22, 1934 


WILMINGTON 


on the Delaware 





We solicit specific inquiries relating to 
our facilities, our rates and terms. 
Charles H. Gant, Manager 
WILMINGTON MARINE TERMINAL 
Delaware 


SHIP THROUGH 
; 


Wilmington 








Regular Intercoastal Service 
Between 
New York, Albany, Philadelphia, Norfolk, Baltimore 
and 
Cristobal (Canal Zone), San Diego, 


Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland, 
Alameda, Portland, Seattle and Tecoma 


For Rates, Schedules and other particulars apply 


QUAKER LINE 


17 Battery Place, New York 


ALBANY—D & H Building CHICAGO—327 So. Le Salle St. 
PHILADELPHIA—The Bourse PITTSBURGH—Gulf ee 
NORFOLK—111 E. Plume Street DETROIT—General Motors Bidg. 
BALTIMORE—Keyser Buliding DAYTON, OHIO—18 Riverdale St. 
BOSTON—33 Broad Stree EASTON, PA.—Drake Buliding 


| QUAKER LINE 
| 





| Southern Steamship Company 


(Pioneer Steamship Line to Houston ) 


OPERATING FAST FREIGHT SERVICE BETWEEN 
| Philadelphia, Pa.; Norfolk, Va., 


and Houston, Texas 
SAILINGS 





GENERAL OFFICES: 
1360 Broad Street Station Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


From Philadelphia ...... . Wednesdays and Saturdays 

From Norfolk to Houston ............+.. Thursdays 

| From Houston to Philadelphia . Mondays and Thursdays 
From Houston to Norfolk .............+.- Mondays 

| Low Rates Quick Dispatch Thru Package Cars 





ae a we ; ese —Stamford, South Norwalk, Bridgeport 
THRU RATES — gi ea ey = Qbictsrenere —_ PAA sow from Sear lation and Norwich, Conn, 
AND am fears | Fn To—C.F. A. W. ¥. L., lnte-emtain, 


; ws 
‘DIRECT wih |\ ht 
; "i "" 
WATER Le 
‘ROUTES @y 
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ROUND THE WORLD 
FIRST B34 CLASS 


President Liners take you to 21 ports in 14 countries, 
including Japan, China, the Philippines, Malaya, India, 
Egypt, Italy, France. You may stopover anywhere, con 
tinuing on a later liner. Travel 26,000 miles in 104 days. 
Or take up to two full years. All staterooms are outside, 
with real beds. President Liners sail frequently from 
New York and California, via Hawaii and the Sunshine 
Route, to the Orient, thence fortnightly Round the 


World. See your travel agent, or... 


DOLLAR 


STEAMSHIP LINES 


New York ~ Cuicaco ~ SANn FRANCISCO 











: MoorEMACK GULF Lanes | 


SEMI-WEEKLY SAILINGS 
PHILADELPHIA TO NEW ORLEANS 


WEEKLY SAILINGS ~ 


From- BOSTON, BALTIMORE, TAMPA to NEW ORLEANS 

From PHILADELPHIA and BALTIMORE to MOBILE 

From NEW ORLEANS to TAMPA, PHILADELPHIA, 
BALTIMORE. NEW BEDFORD and BOSTON 

From MOBILE to NEW BEDFORD, BOSTON and PHILADELPHIA 

From TAMPA to PHILADELPHIA and BOSTON 

Between NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON and CORPUS CHRIST! 


MOORE and McCORMACK, Inc., Agents 


NEW YORK, 5 Broadway PHILADELPHIA, Bourse Bidg. 
BALTIMORE, Seaboard Bidg. NEW ORLEANS, Whitney Bank Bidg 
BOSTON, 75 State Street TAMPA, 512 E. Lafeyette St. 
CHICAGO, 503 Marquette Bidg. DETROIT, 556 Book Bidg. 

BATON ROUGE, 1758 Government St. PITTSBURGH, Oliver Bid 

ST. LOUIS, Railway Exchange Bidg. ROCHESTER, ‘1408  fene Bee. 
MEMPHIS, Cotton cpmenge Bids. HOUSTON, State National Bank Bidg. 
CORPUS CHRISTI, Nixon Bidg. MOBILE, Merchants Bank Bidg. 


SSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSE TSEC SESE ee Ee eeeeeeeEEe 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSE SHES ESSERE RSS See eee eee eeeeeeeEN 


LEO 





SF Sromswe Carolinas, South and Southwest 


Li Tawerr Corr Vig—CLYDE, OLD DOMINION, SAVANNAH, 
Woawicn MALLORY and MORGAN S. S. LINES 


THAMES RIVER LINE, INC. 


G. Meaemey Pier 31 E. R. NEW YORK CITY 
. ERNEST E. FUCHS, Vice-Pres. 
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maintained in perfect condition 
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Digest of New Complaints 





No. 26780. The I. Rothschild Produce Co, et al., 


& S. et al. 


Charges in violation sections 1 and 3, potatoes and other perish- 
Utah, Wash., 
Ill., Ind., Ia., Kan., Ky., Mich., Minn., 
Tex., Utah., 
Wash., Wis., and Wyo., because of assessment of heater Charges 
when such service was not accorded shipments; heater charges 
reparation. 
Curtis, Atty., 736 Equitable Bldg., Denver, Colo., and 


able commodities, points in Colo., Ida., Neb., Ore., 
and Wyo. to points in Colo., 
Mo., Mont., Neb., N. M., N. 


’ 


D., O., Okla., Ore., S. D., 


assailed as unlawful Ask rates and charges and 


(Stephen R. 


2 


D. C. Stone, practitioner, 330 U. S. National Bank Bldg., Denver, 
Colo.) 

0. 26781. Lakeside Fish & Oyster Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. L. & N. et al 

Rates in violation sections 1, 4 and 6, fresh shrimp, Biloxi, Miss 

to Chicago, lll. Asks reparation. (R. W. Schapanski, traffic rep- 
resentative, Fruit Distributors Bldg., South Water Market, Chi- 
cago, Ill.) 

o. 26760. Fertilizers from, to and within official territory. 


2 


This is an investigation 
own motion into the reasonableness and lawfulness 
and fertilizer materials within official classification territory and 
between points in official classification territory, on the one hand, 
and points in southern classification territory, on the other. 


y 


z 


2 


o. 26782. The Denver Union Stock Yard Co, et al., Denver, Colo., 
vs. Alton et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, cattle, calves, hogs, sheep and 
lambs, points in Colo., Wyo., Mont., N. M., Tex., Ariz., Calif., 
Nev., Utah, Ida., Ore. and Wash. to points east of Mississippi 
River and/or the Illinois-Indiana state line. Ask cease and de- 
sist order and rates. (L. M. Pexton, Stock Yards Station, Denver, 
Colo.) 

o. 26783, Armour and Co., Chicago, lll., vs. Northern Pacific 

Unreasonable rates, ice, Ice House Spur (Detroit Lakes), Minn., 
to West Fargo, N. D. Ask reparation. (Paul E, Blanchard, atty., 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Il.) 

0. 26784. Keith, Simmons Co., Inc., Nashville, Tenn., vs. L. & N. 
eet al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 6, animal chains, East York, 
Pa., and Cleveland, O., to Nashville, Tenn. Asks rates and 
reparation. (T. M. Henderson, practitioner, 403 Chamber of Com- 
merce building, Nashville, Tenn.) 

o. 26785. The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, Colo., vs. 


2 


A. & S. et al. 
Unreasonable rates, flour and feed in straight and mixed car- 
loads, points west of Mississippi River to points in Tenn. and 
Ala. Asks cease and desist order, rates and reparation. (G. H. 
Work, g. t. m., 1441 Seventh St., Denver, Colo.) 
o. 26786. American Crystal Sugar Co., Denver, Colo., vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. 

Unreasonable charges, sugar, 
Tenn. Asks reparation. (F. J. 
Denver, Colo.) 

©. 26787. 
S. F. et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1, 3, 4 and 6, 
various points in Neb., transited at Topeka, and the 
reforwarded to points in Okla. Preference to mills 
points on the St. L.-S. F. 


y 


Rocky Ford, 
Rebhan, t. m., 444 Steel 


Colo., to points in 
Bldg., 


z 


tion points. 


charge bills. (C. F. Real, counsel, Topeka, Kan.) 


We Bind The Traffic World 


In Best Grade Buckram for $2.25 Per Volume (26 Numbers) 


Prompt Service and Quality Work Guaranteed 
We Also Bind All Kinds of Publications 


The Book Shop Bindery 
cago 


360-364 West Erie Street 





ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


HARRY C. AMES 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Successor to Keene & Ames 


Formerly Attorney and Examiner 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


H. D. DRISCOLL 


‘Commerce Counsel and Attorney 
Southern Building 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Oklahoma City Office, Petroleum Bldg. 
Tulsa, Okla., 1503 E. 27th St. 








Practicing 
before the 
INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 
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The Traffic World 


Greeley, Colo., vs. A. 


instituted by the Commission on its 
otherwise 
of the interstate rates, rules, regulations and practices on fertilizer 


Topeka Flour Mills Corporation, Topeka, Kan., vs. St. L.- 


grain, originating at 
products 
located at 
that are intermed‘ate or by tariff rule 
made intermediate, between Kansas City and Oklahoma destina- 
Asks cease and desist order, cancellation of under- 


Vol. LIV, No: 25 








No. 26788. National Order Buying Co., Columbus, O., vs. Alton et a) 
Charges in violation sections 1 and 4, feeder cattle and calves, 
Hovey, Tex., and Kansas City, Mo., delivered at Toledo, O., fo; 


Vickers, O. Asks rates and reparation. (Geo. E. Morcroft, t. ny 
212 Fruit Exchange Bldg., Cor. 21st St. & Penn. Ave., Pittsburg} 
Pa.) 

No. 26789. Kaupke Coffee Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia., vs. I. C 


Rate in violation sections 1, 3 and 4, green coffee, New Orl 
La., to Cedar Rapids, la. Asks reparation. (H. F. Sundberg 
practitioner, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Cedar Rapids, Ia 
No. 26790. Lucey Manufacturing Corporation, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
A. G. 8S. et al 
Unreasonable rates and charges, one rotary drill stem, Chatt 
nooga, Tenn., to New Orleans, La., for export. Asks cease ; 
desist order and reparation. (EF. Del. Wood, T. M., John sg 
Fletcher, Atty., Chattanooga, Tenn.) 
No. 26791. W. H. Mouser & Co., Orlando, Fla., vs. N. Y. C. et a 
Unreasonable charges, oranges, Orlando, Fla., to Watertoy 
N. Y. Asks rates and reparation. (W. H. Mouser, Orlando, | 
No. 26793. Carolina Veneer Co., Inc., High Point, N. C., vs. C. ¢ 
O, et al. 
Unreasonable rates, logs, points in N. C., S. C., Tenn., Va 
W. Va. to High Point, N. C. Asks rates and reparation. (Th 
ton Richardson, practitioner, P. O. Box 612, Greensboro, N, ¢ 


DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION 


December 27—Reno, Nev.—Examiner Simmons 
26696—-Public Service Commission of Nevada, for Livestock Growers 

of Nevada, et al. vs. S. P. Co. et al. 

December 27—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Sullivan 
Finance No. 10668—Joint application of Durham & Southern R. R 

and Morris S. Hawkins and L. H. Windholz, receivers of Norfo)} 
Southern R. R., for authority to construct a line of railroad jr 
Durham county, N. C. 

December 28—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Sullivan: 

Finance No. 10520—Joint Application of Morris S. Hawkins and L 
H,. Windholz, receivers of Norfolk Southern R. R., for authorit) 
to operate over a spur track in Durham, N. C. 

January 3—Youngstown, O.—Examiner Stiles: 
26601—Republic Steel Corp. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 

January 3—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
24709—L. G. Divine vs. Michigan Central R. 
24343—-Moore Bros. et al. vs. C. B 
25548—J. Hamburger Co., Inc. 

January 3—Washington, D. C 


R. et al 

& Q. R. R. et al 
et al. vs. A. C. lL. R. R. et al 
Dillon 


, 


Examiners Hosmer and 


24160—In the matter of divisions of joint intraterritorial rates 
official and southern territories (adjourned hearing) 
CHANGE IN DOCKET 
Argument in No. 26395, assigned for December 20, at Washing 
ton, D. C., was canceled and reassigned for December 22, at Was!) 


ington, D. C 








WANTED—Library I. C. C. traffic reports. Give 
volumes, condition and price. Address, D. D, Y. 26, 
World, 418 South Market St., Chicago, Il. 


numbers 
care Traffk 





WANTED—Freight solicitors and individuals with shippers’ con- 
tact, who desire to build up an independent income incidental to their 
present activities. Write Frizzell & Co., Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, 
Pa., for details. 





TRAFFIC MANAGER—An astounding and most extraordinary 
national contest will start shortly, featuring prizes from the world’s 
leading sports store (Abercrombie & Fitch). Your participation as a 
contestant will assist you in solving one of your most knotty problems 
Write for details. Sherlock Holmes, 115 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Merchandise Storage 


Most Modern Warehouses in 
Chicago, Kansas City and Los Angeles 


CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES: 


: Storage and Distributing of Merchandise of Every Description: 


DSSSSSSSSSSSSASSSTESSSSSSSSSSSSSSKSSSTTSSHETSSESERSRSE REESE EEE EES eSEeeeeseseEEeEES 


TRAFFIC MANAGERS 


T. J. MCLAUGHLIN Traffic 
TRAFFIC COUNSELOR and 
Interstate Cemmerce and State Cemmission Cases 
Commerce 


Departmental Service 
Specialists 





815 Mills Bidg. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HENRY J. SAUNDERS 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Cost and Statistical Analyses—Matters Relating 
te Rates—Censolidations and Valuations 


643 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Valuation 
Experts 
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APPRECIATION 


It is with a deep sense of gratitude 
for their continued confidence 
and increasing patronage, that we 
extend to all of our shippers and 
consignees our heartiest wishes for 
a Merry Christmas and a Happy ¢ 
: F ‘ upertor 

New \ ear! Coast-to-Coast Service 


AMERICAN. HAWAIIAN STEAMSHIP CO. 











